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INTRODUCING. 


This is the first number of "Foreign Agriculture", a monthly 
review issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It will include 
primarily the kind of material that has been embodied in the feature 
articles formerly appearing in "Foreign Crops and Markets." The field 
that will be covered by these articles will, in general, fall within 
three broad classifications — (1) foreign government policies relating 
to agriculture, (2) foreign agricultural production, and (3) inter- 
national trade in agricultural products. 


The articles appearing in "Foreign Agriculture" will consist 
largely of the results of special research or investigation conducted 
by the Washington staff or foreign field offices of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and other Bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, 
and adaptations from outstanding reports from American Consular offices. 
In addition, each issue will include a number of brief notes on out- 
standing developments in the foreign agricultural economic field. 


"Foreign Crops and Markets" will be continued on a weekly basis 
but in abbreviated form. It will contain primarily current information 
on foreign production and foreign trade in agricultural products of 
Significance to American agriculture. 


The longer commodity review material that has formerly appeared 
in "Foreign Crops and Markets" will henceforth be included in the com- 
modity " situation" reports issued monthly by the Bureau. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 3 
IN SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


» « - By Le. Volin * 


Prior to 192930, small peasant faming predominated 
in Russian agricultural economy. Since that year, how- 
ever, a strong and consistent effort has been made by the 
Soviet Government to collectivize agriculture and to in- 
crease the volume of agricultural production. In the 
spring of 1936 more than 18,000,000 peasant households, 
or 89 percent of the total, were combined in less than 
250,000 collective farms. Along with the collective farms, 
which are theoretically a type of producers! ccoperatives, 
there were organized state farms completely owned and op- 
erated by the Government. In 1928 collective and state 
farms together accounted for about 3 percent of the acre- 
age, while the remaining 97 percent was in individual 
holdings. In 1935, collective and state farms comprised 
over 99 percent of the acreage. This transition was not 
accomplished without a serious crisis, resulting in a 
decreased production of crops and a heavy reduct*on of 
livestock numbers. Since 1933, however, with some con- 
cessions granted to the individualistic teiudencies of the 
eollectivized peasantry, Soviet agriculture has shown 
definite signs of recovery. 


Soviet agriculture during the past 3 years has been gradually re- 
covering froma crisis that marked the wholesale Government reorganiza- 
tion of farming on a collectivist basis. The roots of this crisis can 
be discerned in the immediate precollectivization period during the years 
1927-1929. Difficulties with the grain supply forced the Soviet Govern- 
ment (which was determined on an ambitious program of industrialization, 
requiring an increased output of grain and other farm products) to suspend 
grain exports, to introduce a rationing system of breafstuff supplies for 
the industrial population, and to engage in a struggle with the peasants 
that was reminiscent of the grain battles of the period of War Communism 
(1918-1921). ‘Thus the Soviet agricultural crisis was in its origin 
primarily a grain crisis, which subsequently extended to other branches 
of agricultural production. With the dominant position of cereals in 
Rassian agricultural economy and Russian diet, however, the grain situa- 
tion presented the most important problem. 


* Associat Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Collectivization 


The unfavorable turn in the grain situation contributed greatly 
to the ending of the truce between the Bolsheviks and the peasantry un- 
der the so-called New Economic Policy or "Nep", which Lenin brought about 
in the spring of 1921 by the abandonment of forced requisitions of farm 
products, practiced during the years of War Communism. a/ The Govern- 
ment turned particularly against the kulaks, or more prosperous peasants, 
who possessed a surplus of grain. Simultaneously the Soviet Government 
determined unon the so-called "socialist reconstruction of agriculture", 
through the development of collective and state farming and machine- 
tractor stations. Collective and state farms originated during the early 
days of the Soviet regime but played an insignificant role in Russian 
agriculture during the "Nep" period of predominance of individual peasant 
farming. When, however, the Government decided, through a socialist re- 
organization of agriculture, to become independent of the kulaks in the 
matter of the grain supply and to increase the latter, collective and 
state farms once more came to the fore. b/ 


Such a reorganization, of course, involved a radical transforma-~ 
tion of a majority of some 20,000,000 or more small peasant family hold- 
ings inte larger farm units. A highly important phase of this process, 
from the standpoint of agricultural progress, was the consolidation into 


a/ For a discussion of Soviet agrarian policy, see "World Trade Barriers 
in Relation to American Agriculture", Senate Document No. 70, 73d Congress, 
1933. 

b/ A collective farm or kolkhoz (plural, kolkhozy) tepresents an aggre- 
zation of peasant properties and is theoretically a form of a producers' 
cooperative. The prevailing "artel" type of kolkhoz involves collectivi- 
zation of land, livestock with small exceptions, farm implements, etc.}; 
tut the farmstead, with a small plot of cultivated land, remains in the 
individual possession of the peasant family. A state farm or sovkhoz is 
owned and managed entirely by the State with the aid of hired labor. A 
machine-tractor station (MTS) is of more recent origin, having first been 
organized in 1928 by a sovkhoz in Southern Ukraine, managed by an agrono~ 
mist, A. M. Markevich. The original aim was to concentrate tractors and 
farm machinery provided by the State and the necessary technical person- 
nel in special units in order to make for a most effective and efficient 
utilization of tractors. Voluntary contracts for the performance of vari- 
ous types of field work were made with a group of peasants, preferably a 
Whole village banding together and combining individual land holdings. 
With the collectivization of peasant farming, however, and monopoliza-~ 
tion of tractors, combines, etc., in machine-tractor stations, they be- 
came an important instrument of Government contrél and planning in Russian 
peasant collective agriculture. Furthermore, through payment in kind for 
the work performed, the MTS proved to be an increasingly important source 
of State promrements of agricultural products. 
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larger fields of the numerous scattered strips into which the peasant 
holdings were usually divided, thus permitting the introduction of modern 
agricultural technique. The shift to large-scale farming harmonized with 
the ideological preconception of the Bolsheviks concerning the superiori- 
ty of large-scale methods of production, inherited from Karl Marx and re- 
inforced by the new faith in the advantages of tractor farming. Through 
collectivization and mechanization it was hoped to increase the farm out- 
put and bring it under a more effective Soviet control. 


To attract the peasants into collectives, not only were privileges 
with respect to land allotment, taxation, credit, supply of machinery, 
etc., granted to those who joined, but the lot of those who stayed out- 
side was made economically and socially more and more uncomfortable. The 
climax was reached in the winter of 1929-30 when the Soviet Government 
accelerated its campaign and no longer aimed merely at a restriction and 
gradual displacement of the kulaks but at a complete and immediate up- 
rooting of the latter by force, in Soviet terminology the "Liquidation 
of the kulaks as aclass." The "liquidation" went hand in hand with 
wholesale and speedy collectivization of the farming of middle-class and 
poor peasants, particularly in the principal grain regions. At the same 
time, the Soviet Government proceeded with the organization of huge mech- 
anized state grain farms, mostly on uncultivated land. Thus, as Stalin 
pointed out in a historic speech at the Conference of the Marxian Agri- 
cultural Economists on December 27, 1929, the Bolsheviks sought "to re- 
place the capitalistic production of the kulaks by socialist production 
of collective and state farms." 


Collectivization, which in the early months of 1930 proceeded by 
leaps and bounds, suffered a temporary setback in the spring of that year. 
In the official pronouncements, the act of joining a eollective was rep- 
resented as a matter of voluntary choice for each peasant family except 
the kulaks, who were to be excluded. Nevertheless, the Soviet and Party 
officials who were engaged in the ruthless liquidation of the kulaks ex 
tended in numerous cases the same coercive tactics to the process of or- 
ganizing collective farms. Peasants were forced into the kolkhozy, some- 
times organized as full-fledged communes rather than as “artels", by 
officials anzious for a good showing in their districts. 


Naturally, these tactics provoked strong disconteng$ on the part 
of the peasants, in some sections even to the point ef rebellion. This 
alarmed the authorities in Moscow, who were anxious for the success of 
the crucial spring sowing campaign. A halt was therefore called in the 
collectivization drive early in March 1930 with the publication in ths 
Soviet press of the famous article by Stalin entitled, "Dizziness from 
Success." As a result, a large number of the peasants who had joined the 
kolkhozy left them after the publication of Stalin's manifesto. In the 
autumn, however, after a good harvest, the collectivization campaigm was 
again resumed, with the result that in June 1931 more than half of the 
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peasant households (families) were reported in collective farms. In the 
principal grain regions, collectivization went even further, exceeding 
in some of these regions 80 percent of the number of peasant households, 


In 1928, the year of the adoption of the first Five-Year Plan, col- 
lective and state farms together had a sown area of less than 8,000,000 
acres. The Plan specified about 47,000,000 acres of sowings in these 
farms by 1932, but the swift tempo of collectivization went far beyond 
the goal of the Plan. The collectives in 1931 seeded 195,000,000 acres 
and the state farms 27,000,000 acres, or altogether 222,000,000 acres. 

It was on the basis af such criteria as the number or percentage of col- 
lectivized peasant holdings and crop area that collectivization was im 
mediately proclaimed a great success. 


As a result of these activities, the Sixteenth Party Congress, 
held in June 1930, claimed in its resolutions that "The Party is actually 
solving the fundamental and most difficult problem of agriculture, the 
grain problem." The Chairman of the Delegation of U.S.S.R. at the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference in London in May 1931 made the following state- 
ment: "The new principles of state and collective farming, combined with 
the advantages of a system of planned economy and utilization of modern 
machinery, make it possible for the U.S.S.R. to enter the world market 
with a high quality of grain at lower cost of production than a number of 
other countries." The excellent crop harvested in 1930 after 3 years of 
average or below-average crops gave substance to such claims. That excep- 
tionally favorable weather conditions were primarily responsible for the 
high yields, attained notwithstanding a sowing campaign dangerously 
extended late into June and inefficient harvesting methods, was not per- 
wit ten to dim the glory of collectivization. 


_-~- 


The crisis 


The weather, which was so helpful to the new collectivized farm 
ing in 1930, was less favorable during the 2 following years, particularly 
in 1931 when the eastern and southeastern regions of the Union were vis- 
ited once again by the drought. ‘The apt hey of Russian ppt ae 
to unfavorable climatic conditions, which had never been very ny peak 
evidenced by the recurring crop failures and famines, was greatly weak~ 
ened by the reorganization just experienced. The liquidation of the 
kulaks had eliminated some of the most successful farmers among the peas- 
ants. Managerial ability, the need for which was increased many fold in 
the transition from small- to large-scale types of farming, was naturally 
scarce. ‘\ ' | 


The situation was greatly agcravated by a severe shortage of draft 
power. The number of horses (the principal Russian draft enimal) which, 
like all livestock, declined sharply during the years of revolution and 
civil war, recovered rapidly during the "Nep" period of 1922-1929. In 
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the latter year, however, the number was still below the prerevolutionary 
figure, and many holdings lacked horses. (See table on page 27.) 


With the collectivization campaign of 1929-30, a new catastrophic 
decline ensued. The peasants, who were being liquidated as kulaks or who 
joined collective farms, were destroying their livestock, including horses, 
on a large scale. The forage situation was unsatisfactory and there was 
the further handicap of indifferent or poor care of animals by the col- 
lectivized peasants. The latter "having ceded his horse to the kolkhoz 
did not always consider it his own, as well as that of tne kolkhoz, and 
realize that he should take care of it just as when it was his ow." a/ 
As a result, the number of draft horses decreased continuously and by 1932 
was 30 percent below 1929. This reduction was only partly offset by the 
increased number of tractors. 


Inefficient management and unwieldiness of many of the new farm 
units, shortage of draft power, and lack of incentive for the peasant to 
work under the new conditions combined to affect adversely the character 
of the field work and to accentuate the unfavorable influence of climatic 
conditions. Chronically late seedings extending far beyond the optimum 
period with consequent detrimental effect on yields, weeds which became 
a veritable scourge during the early years of collectivization and have 
been causing much difficulty ever since, delayed and inefficient harvest- 
ing, and grain left lying in the fields unbound for a considerable length 
of time were some of the aspects of poor farming criticized time and again 
in the Soviet press and speeches of officials during the early thirties. 
Naturally, yields of most crops in 1931 and 1932 were very low. 


The total grain acreage, which continuously increased between 1923 
and 1931 except for one year, was reduced from 258,000,000 acres in 1931 
to 246,000,000 in 1932, notwithstanding the fact that the Five-Year Plan 
called for a minimum of 277,000,000 acres under grain in the latter year. 
It is true that the collective and state farms increased the area sow, 
but this increase did not offset the decrease by individual farmers. 


Grain production, the increase of which was one of the major objec~ 
tives of the socialist reorganization cf agriculture, actually decreased 
with low yields and smaller acreage. The totel grain crop in 1931 was not 
only 17 percent below the large 1930 outturn but also smaller than the 
crop in any of the preceding years since 1924. Though in 1930 Russian 
grain production for the first time ex 2seded what the Soviet statisticians 
consider the "normal" 1913 crop, in 1931 it again dropped 13 percent be- 
low. (See table on page 25 .) Populntion, however, had increased 17 
percent between January 1, 1914, and July 1, 1931. In 1932 the outturn 
of all cereals was slightly larger than in 1931, but the combined pro- 
duction of the two principal food grains, rye and wheat, was below the 


a/ V. Molotov, Chairman of the Council of Peoples Commissars of U.S.S.R., 
in a speech reported in Economicheskaia Ghizn, January 29, 1933. 
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small 1951 figure. The statistical position of cereals in 1931 and 1932 
did not augur well for the national food supply. 

For tne rural vopulation, it is not only the size of the crop 
that inetters but also tne share of it which remains after meeting tne 
State levies. Although Government procurements or collections were le- 
gally not corulsory prior to 1933-34, actually they differed little from 
requisitions, since the peasants were forced to part with their srain at 
fixed prices far below those prevailing in the free market and were vaid 
in currency rapidly depreciating in value. 


ith increased Zrain requirements of the Government, which assumed 
responsibility for feeding the growing industrial ponulation during the 
neyday of tie Five-Year Plan, a/ grain procurements were mounting regard- 
less of tne size of the crop. Thus, although the 1929 crop was slightly 
lower than that of 1928, the quantity of grain procured by the Govern- 
ment increased by nearly 50 percent. The crop of 1930 was 16 vercent 
above tnat of 1929, but procurements were 38 percent higher. The croo of 
1931 wes 17 nercent below that of 1930, but procurements increased 3 per- 
cent. In 1932 procurements declined to about 20,700,000 tons, or 27 per- 
cent of tne crop, from the preceding year's peak of over 26,000,000 tons, 
or a third or the crop. It was still, however, the largest quantity of 
grain, both absolutely and relatively, taken in any year except 1931. As 
a matter of fact, the reduced Government plan for collective and individual 
peasant farms issued in the soring of 1932 called for delivery of even 
larger quantities of grain than were actually made. 


tot only were the quantities porocured large, but their distribution 
as between different regions and kolkhozy was admittedly faulty. The So- 
viet sookesiaen frequently criticized the "mechanical" distribution of the 
procuring »lan, wnich "failed to take into account the situation in in- 
dividual regions and collective farms." As a result, "One collective 
would receive too large a quota for delivery of grain and another too 
small. fanz districts were given obviously absurd plans (quotas), which 
were changed several times", according to a report of S. Kossior, Jecre- 
tary of the Ukranian Communist Party, oresented at the Third Ukranian 
Party Conference in July 1932. b/ Moreover, a collective farm and even 
a whole district after fulfilling the pdan would be given an additional 
plan, sometimes several in succession. c/ 


The continuous large procurements year in and year out deprived 
the neasents of reserves which they had been accustomed to accumulnrte as 


a/ See "Tac Abolition ot the Bread-card System in the Soviet Union", 
Foreign Crowns -nd Markets, Janurry 28, 1935. 

b/ Provda, July ¢, 1932. 

c/ A. Saritis, Planovoe Khozivistvo, No. 4, 1932; Otto Schiller, Die Xrise 
der Socinlistiscnen Landwirtschaft in der Sowjetunion, Berlin, 1935, pv. 7. 
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an insurance against poor crops. As a result, a serious food and feed 
shortage develoved, which finally forced the Government in the svring of 
1932 to offer relief in the form of loans. These loans were extended 
only to collective and state farms in the Volga and Asiatic regions af- 
fected by the drought. Food strinzency, however, was not confined to 
tnese regions. Its existence, for instance, in tne Ukraine in tne sum- 
mer of 1932 was acknowledged by no less an authority than V. M. Molotov, 
the Chairman of the Council of Peoples Commissars of U.S.S.R., who at- 
tributed tne food shortage to mistakes committed during the grain pro- 
curing campaign. a/ It goes without saying that individual peasant farm- 
ers were not included in the relief scheme and suffered severely. 


That there was a serious food shortage in the villages in 1931 
and 1932 was also confirmed by the increasing number of thefts of grain, 
particularly the development of a new profession of so-called "barbers" 
cutting off and collecting the ears of grain in the fields. Consequently 
there was required an elaborate system of protection of the fields, for 
which in many sections children were mobilized. Great difficulties were 
therefore experienced by the Government in its effort to obtain the grain 
from the ceasants. In the North Caucasus area, especially, the struggle 
of the Government with the local Cossack population assumed a violent 
character with mass deportations used as a weapon against the recalci- 
trant Cossacics. 


The usual official explanation, however, attributed these diffi- 
culties not to large vrocurements in the face of short crops (due in part 
certainly to poor work of the peasants lacking the necessary incentives) 
but to "fragments of the shattered kulak class" inciting the veasants 
to sabotage, to the incompetence of officials in charge, and to the specu- 
lative instincts of the peasants anxious to sell grain privately at mucn 
nigher vrices. 


Naturally the food shortage could not but increase the disappoint- 
ment and bitterness of the peasants, who had been promised a more abun— 
dant life with collectivization. The peasants reacted, therefore, by 
giving the minimum of their time and energy to collective farming and 
by concentrating on the cultivation of their own little patches of land 
near the farmstead, or by leaving the village altogether, often to swell 
the ranks of the so-called "fluid", migratory population, which assumed 
serious proportions by 1932. The spontaneous strike of the peasants, 
however, did not improve the food situation and, if anything, made it 
worse. The food shortage reached a climax with a devastating famine dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1932-33, which affected a large area of the 
Soviet Union and took a heavy toll of human life. 


Not only the grain crops, but likewise the so-called technical or 
industrial crops (cotton, sugar beets, flax, sunflower seed, to mention 


a/ Pravda, July 8, 1932. See also W. Ladejinsky, "Collectivization o 
Agriculture in the Soviet Union", Political Science Quarterly, June 1 
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the principal ones), did not fare well. Considerable increase of acreage 
was characteristic of these crops during the "Nep" period, and in 1928 
they constituted 7.6 percent of the total Russian acreage as against 4.3 
percent in 1913. After 1928 another large acreage increase took place, 
particularly in 1930 and 1931. The combined area under technical crops 
reached 37,000,000 acres by 1932, constituting 11.1 percent of total crop 
area and exceeding by 10,000,000 acres the goal set by the first Five-Year 
Plan. This in itself could be regarded as a sign of progress, indicating 
a tendency toward intensification of agriculture that is much needed in a 
country like Russia, which has long been suffering from agrarian over- 
population. a/ When we turn from acreage figures to yields, however, we 
discover a much less optimistic picture. Yields not only failed to reach 
the figures of the Plan but were lower, as a rule, in 1931 and 1932 than 
during the immediately preceding years. This fact is not surprising, 
inasmuch as the more intensive technical crops require considerably greater 
care and labor than cereals, while the incentives for the peasants to work 
were no greater, or even less, especially with the growing food scarcity. 
As a result of low yields, production of technical crops increased propor- 
tionately much less than the acreage. Whereas the acreage increased nearly 
70 percent, the aggregate output, measured in 1926-27 prices, increased 
only 25 percent between 1929 and 1932. 


By far the greatest losses, however, were suffered in livestock. 
The disastrous decline in the number of draft animals has been mentioned. 
Equally or even more serious conditions prevailed in other branches of 
animal husbandry. Between 1928 and 1932 the number of cattle decreased 
by 42 percent; sheep and goats by 64.5 percent, and hogs by 55 percent. 
Thus, all gains of the recovery from the previous crisis of the Russian 
livestock industry (1917-1922), which took place during the "Nep" years 
of 1923-1928, were completely wiped out. (See table on page 27 .) An 
acute shortage of animal products was an inevitable consequence. 


The agricultural crisis involved not only the collective farms, 
which had to meet the passive or active resistance of the recently in- 
dependent small peasant farmers constituting the membership. State farms, 
considered a truly socialist type of enterprise, "models of large-scale 
farming" and "schools of new technique" for the peasants to emulate, like- 
wise disappointed the high hopes placed in them. It is true that the new 
large mechanized grain farms, devoted principally to spring wheat produc- 
tion on the unbroken land of the semiarid eastern and southeastern re- 
gions, increased in number from 55 at the end of 1929 to 228 at the end 
of 1932. The total area increased during the same period from 12,500,000 
to 21,700,000 acres and the sown acreage from less than 400,000 to more 
than 11,200,000 acres. The number of tractors increased from less than 
3,000 to over 22,600 and the number of combines from 45 to nearly 11,500. ' 
Huge capital investment was made in these farms, but the output was much 


a/ Compare Vv. P. Timoshenko, Agricultural Russia and the Wheat Problen, 
1932. 
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below the original expectation. Instead of the 1,700,000 to 1,800,000 
short tons, which, it was hoped on their organization in 1928, the state 
grain farms would provide in 4 or 5 years, they actually delivered 
1,327,000 tons in 1932 and 1,093,000 tons in 1933. 


The climatic conditions under which the state grain farms have to 
operate are difficult. Most of the farms are situated in the semiarid 
zone with a small and unstable precipitation (16 inches and less), recur- 
ring droughts, and a severe winter restricting the growth of winter crops 
in many regions. Moreover, the land of the state grain farms is, to say 
the least, not of the best quality and a great portion of it was weedy 
from the start. a/ Such conditions would have taxed the strength of the 
most efficient and well-managed organization. 


It appears, however, that the state farms were neither efficiently 
organized nor well-managed units. Everything was staked on the tractor, 
the large size of the farm unit, which in the early staze of organization 
was overemphasized, and a single crop (usually spring wheat) system. b/ 

In the "chase" for more acres, soil management and other aspects of scien- 
tific or even simply good farming were, for the most part, completely dis- 
regarded. A scarcity of trained managerial personnel, a shortage and ex- 
cessive turnover of specialists and labor due to unsatisfaotory living 
conditions, pilfering on a large scale, and, last Mt not least, a bureau- 
cratic and highly centralized administration, which applied the same stan- 
dards and methods to a farm in Siberia as to one in the Caucasus, completed 
the picture. c/ In the state farms, which were designed to serve as ex- 
amples to the peasants of efficient large-scale farming, there appeared, 
often in an exaggerated form, all the vices of collectivized agriculture - 
untimely and delayed sowings, poor field work, abundance of weeds which 
greatly hampered the work of the combines, and inefficient harvesting with 
resulting great losses in crops. These accounted for the poor yields and 
low outturn of the state grain farms. 


The scathing criticisms heaped upon the grain and other state farms 
by the Government in a decree of November 27, 1931, show how far these 


a/ M. V. Chesunov, Socialist Reconstruction of Agriculture, No. 3, 1931. 
b/ Of the 174 state grain farms at the beginning of 1931, 127 had an area 
of more than 124,000 acres each, 10 an area of 371,000 to 494,000 acres, 
and 4 had exceeded 494,000 acres. Ibid. 

c/ Numerous examples and supporting evidence for the statements above may 
be adduced from the proceedings of a conference of managers and officials 
of state grain farms held early in 1931, published under the title (trans- 
lated) of "Organization of Large Socialist Grain Farms", 1931. See also T. 
A. Iurkin (at one time a Commissar of State Grain and Livestock Farms), "To 
Prepare Well for the Spring and to Fulfill the Obligations of the State 
Farms to the State", Moscow, 1933; also an article by the same author in 
Socialist Reconstruction of Agriculture, No. 2, 1932. 
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farms fell below the original expectations of their organizers. The de- 
cree spoke of the "srying inefficiency and mismanagement" and the "crimi- 
nal attitude toward state property", of "shamefully large losses in har- 
vesting, threshing, and transportation of the crop", and of the "entirely 
unsatisfactory cultivation of the soil and failure to utilize the large 
technical equipment of the state farms to increase yields." It was, how- 
ever, the failure of the state farms to deliver grain according to plan 
that provoked special condemnation by the Government. The Chairman of 
the State Grain Managing Trust was dismissed. Many farm managers were 
also dismissed or even more severely punished during the next 2 years. 
Notwithstanding these strong measures, even greater difficulties were ex- 
perienced by Soviet authorities in extracting the grain quotas from the 
state farms than from the peasants. 


The failure of the grain farms to live up to original expectations 
led to the realization on the part of the Soviet leaders that these farms 
were top-heavy and unwieldy and too narrewly specialized. Since 1931, 
therefore, stress has been laid on subdivision of the grain farms into 
more manageable units, on diversification, and on scientific farming in- 
stead of on mere size and mechanization. 


The sown area of these farms decreased from the peak of 11,215,000 
acres in 1932 to 7,977,000 acres in 1933 and remained around this level 
in 1934 and 1935. The average sown area per farm decreased from a peak 
of 59,000 acres in 1931 to 24,000 acres in 1934. Not only were entire 
state grain farms transformed into smaller units, but the branches (otde- 
lenie) into which each state farm is divided have acquired greater sig- 
nificance in the scheme of organization and management of these farms. 


In the distrittion of the acreage of state grain farms between 
different crops, the increasing proportion of winter crops (especially 
winter wheat and rye) is of interest. Whereas in 1930 winter crops con- 
stituted 14 percent of total acreage, in 1933 and 19% they were 30 and 
29 percent, respectively. Spring wheat, however, has remained the pre- 
dominant crop, accounting in 1934 for 47 percent of the total acreage. 
Another interesting departure from the original idea was the introduction 
of livestock on state grain farms. Until 1932 there was no livestock on 
these farms. In 1934 they had 132,800 head of cattle, 15,000 hogs, 145,400 
sheep and goats, and 31,600 horses. 


When the livestock situation became acute in 1930, the Government, 
adopting the same expedient that it had employed earlier to combat the grain 
crisis, resorted to the organization of special large state livestock 
farms; dairy and meat farms, hog farms, and sheep farms. These farms were 
Supplied by the Government with livestock, confiscated or procured, from 
the peasants. a/ By the end of 1931 there were over 1,000 state livestock 


/ =. Preobraghensky, Planning Economy, No. 8-9, 1934. 
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farms with nore than 2,500,000 head of cattle, nearly 900,000 hogs, and 
about 4,600,000 sheep and goats. These farms also made a poor showing, 
judging from the bitter denunciation of the Government Decree of March 31, 
1932, which spyske of “inefficiency and complete lack of oe gene reece set 
the process of production, entirely unsatisfactory care of the anim 
excessive mortality of young animals, large percentage of Yarrenness and 
entirely insufficient treeding, and poor condition of the livestock", and 
so on in the same vein. In view of the general scarcity of feedstuffs, 
insufficient production by these farms of feedstuffs for their own use 
was another unsatisfactory feature of their organization. Many of the 
managers of state livestock farms were dismissed and prosecuted. The 
large farms were ordered to be subdivided, no additional cattle or hogs 
were provided them by the state, and they were required to concentrate 

on the breeding of their existing stock. 


Grain and livestock state farms in 1932 accounted for more than 
half of the crop area and livestock on all state farms. Since the autumn 
of 1932, the grain and livestosk state farms have been managed by a special 
department of the Federal Government, the Commissariat of Grain and Live~ 
stock State Farms of U.S.S.R. 


While improvement was recorded in the work of the state grain and 
livestock farms, particularly in 1935, efficial criticism continued to be 
heaped upon them. The fact that these farms are causing losses to the 
Treasury seems to be particularly stressed. Thus, the Commissar of State 
Grain and Livestock Farms, reporting to the Council of Peoples Commissars 
of U.S.5.R. on September 8, 1936, enumerated various defeets in the work 
of the farms and concluded by saying that, as a result, "state farms show 
considerable losses." a/ 


There has been organized also a great variety of other state farms: 
seed farms, various animal breeding farms, cotton farms, sugar beet farms, 
rice farms, etc., managed by various Government departments, principally 
the Federal Commissariat of Agriculture and the Commissariat of Food In- 
dustries. b/ These numerous types of stato farms, however, present either 
no new problems of large-scale organization and management or special prob- 
lems which cannot be treated within the compass of this article. 


Recovery 


Unsatisfactory as was the state farm situation, the center of gravi- 
ty-of the agricultural crisis was in the peasant sector, which in 1932 ac- 
eounted for 90 percent of the total crop area (of which 68 pereent was in 


a/ Izvestiia, September 1936. b/ There may also be mentioned the so-called 
ors (plural orsy), or farms »%rganized by the various factories during the 
food shortage with a view to producing foodstuffs for the workers. 
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collective furm:) as agairst ox nis ‘15% Posceut in ot.ive faras. bey Co. wid 
measures adopted to improve the critical agrarian situation were frankly 
coercive, like the famous law of Aneust 7, 1932, which provided capital 
punishment or. 10 years! imprisonment in a concentration camp (without the 
application- of anne sty )y. for offenses against property, of the collectives, 
including orpps in ‘the fields.. Special political departments of the ma- 
chine-tractor stations and state farms were created in 1933 ‘and staffed 
by trustworthy Party members to act as ‘the Party Eye and ‘controlling or- 
gan’ in the collective and state farms and to execute Soviet policy in 
the ON 


Allica with force was the potent strike-breaking agency of hunczer. 
Whether the famine of 1932-33 was an “instrument of national policy", as 
claimed by. W.-H. Chamberlin, or largely a self-inflicted injury eaused by 
peasants! sabotage, as Louis Fischer maintains, a/ there can hardly be any 
doubt that the terrible ordeal taught the peasants the futility of resist- 
ance to the Government and the survival velue of a more cooperative atti- 
tude. 


The Bolsheviks, however, though not hesitating to apply force when- 
ever they deemed it advisable, have sought during the past few years to 
confine its use within certain limits and temper it by an appeal to eco- 
nomic incentives. This has involved some concessions to individualisn, 
but on a mch more limited scale than in 1921 when the "Nep" was intro-~ 
duced and without impairing in. any essential respect the new collective 
system of agriculture. 


The foremost step in the new direction, just as in 1921, was the 
replacement of unlimited requisitions of farm products, which had aroused 
such an intense hostility on the part of the peasantry, by a specific tax 
in kind. By fixing definitely in 1933 the quantities of grain, meat, etc. 
which the collective farm or the individual farmer had to deliver to the 
State (at a very low fixed price), and by doing away with the evil of re- 
peated demands of Government collectors, the peasants were assured that 
whatever they produced in excess of the tax they could call their own. 
They were permitted, after the regionel obligations to the State were set- 
tled, to sell the surplus. on the local private market, which, however, was 
éreatly restricted by the ban on the middleman; or they could barter their 
grain for manufactured goods supplied by the Government through the vil- 
lage cooperatives. It is true that the original tax rates were too high. 
The 1933 grain tax in the leading grain regions amounted in terms of the 
1928-1932 average yields to more than a third of the outturn of kolkhozy 


a/ See W. H. Chamberlin, "Russia - Without Benefit of Censor", Christian 
Science Monitor, May 29, 1934; Loyis Fischer, "Soviet Journey", New York; 
also letters of W. H. Chamberlin and Louis Fischer to The Nation, May 29, 
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not assisted by machine-tractor stations. af In subseauent years, how- 
ever, as the Government was able to obtain larger Gduantities of grain 
from other sources, the tax was gradually decreased. 


More recently, with a view to stimulating production, there was 
adopted a system of higher prices for delivery of farm products to the 
State in excess of the Quotas. Prices graduated according to the quan- 
tity delivered were first introduced in the case of technical crovs, like 
sugar beets and cotton, and in 1936 extended to cereals. 


Another factor which tended to increase productivity was the dif- 
ferentiation of payment for work according to skill and results achieved. 
Thus, by a decree of the Commissariat of Agriculture on February 28, 1933, 
seven categories of labor, differing in skill, were established on the 
collective farms. Payment for a daily task or norm was set from one-half 
to two "labor days", b/ with a reduction for inferior quality of work or 
nonexecution of the norm and an increase for exceeding the norm. Further- 
more, the total output obtained by the different units or brigades into 
which the collective farm was divided was also to be taken into account 
in the remuneration of the members of such brigades, increasing where 
yields were above the average, and vice versa. Though manyof the re- 
finements and even basic provisions of this complicated system may not 
be adhered to in practice, the Government has certainly been bent on 
stamping out the straisht day-labor method of payment, not to speak of 
the more equal methods of income distribution calculated to avoid wide 
differences in workers! earnings. 


The Government moreover took steps to translate into reality the 
modest individualistic features that theoretically have always been in- 
herent in the artel form of collective farming. Stalin pointed out at 
the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 1934 that the artel is supposed 
to combine and adjust the personal interests of the individual members 
and those of the kolkhoz as a whole. In practical terms, this meant that 
a peasant family joining the artel retained its farmstead with a small 
plot of land for a vegetable garden, orchard, etc., a cow, a few pigs and 
sheep, and an unlimited number of poultry. These rights of the peasants 
in collectives have been especially emphasized, however, only since the 


a/ Collective farms assisted by state-owned machine—tractor stations, which 
are paid in kind, are taxed less than those unassisted, while individual 
peasant farmers pay the highest tax. b/ A "labor day" is the unit which 
serves as a basis for the distribution of the income of collective farms, 
whether in kind or in monetary form. To illustrate, in a Kolkhoz Telman, 
in the Odessa region (composed of German colonists and apparently a kolkhoz 
of the better type), visited by the writer, 126 working members, including 
69 women, earned in 1934 a total of 27,000 "labor days." Each "labor day" 
was worth 1.5 rubles, 8 kilos (17.6 pounds) of grain, 5 kilos (11 pounds) 
of grapes, and 8 kilos (17.6 pounds) of potatoes and vegetables. 
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adoption in ¥ebruary 1935 of the new model artel charter. a/ The charter 
also placed a limit on the appropriation of funds for capital purposes 
and for administrative expenditures, both of which were excessive in a 
number of kolkhozy to the detriment of the income of individual members. 


The new charter not only sought to improve the economic position 
of collectivized peasants; it also aimed to provide for a greater securie- 
ty of land tenure of the kolkhozy and to restore a measure of self-governe 
ment, which theoretically they had always possessed but which, in practice, 
was nullified by the bureaucratic interference and encroachment of Soviet 
officials. The collective farms were to hold the land they occupied in 
perpetuity, and it was provided that a title deed was to be issued to each 
kolkhoz after its land was surveyed and definitely fixed so as not to per- 
mit any reduction of its area such as had frequently occurred before. 
Significant also was the insistence on the election of the officers of a 
kolkhoz by its own memvers, a principle which formerly hid been honored 
more in its breach than in its observance by the authorities, who had ap- 
pointed and removed such officials at will. Likewise of importance was 
the introduction of safeguards against arbitrary and casy expulsions from 
collectives, which had been greatly abused notwithstanding the grave eco~ 


nomic consequences for ths expelled peasants. 


Even if all the requirements of the charter are strictly adhered 
to, the freedom of the kolkhozy is circumscribed by the fact that they 
must function within a system of compulsory national planned economy. 

The officials responsible for the execution of seed supply, sowing, yield, 
breeding, and other plms, must necessarily wield a large measure of con~ 
trol over the collective farms. Actually tne Soviet press in 1935 and 
1936 was full of reports of the flouting by local authorities of various 
provisions of the chsrter. The very fact, however, that the Government- 
controlled press is wazing a fight against such violations is an evidence 
of the determination of the Administration in Moscow to implement the 
1935 charter, the principles of which are also embodied in the 1936 Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. The hand that grants may also withdraw, how-~ 
ever, and it remains to be seen whether the mildly liberal policy repre- 
sented by the charter will continue or give way to a stronger collectivist 


line. 


Two Other important steps taken by the Government toward strength- 
ening of the kolkhozy, one indirectly and the other directly, mst be 


a/ Even earlier, in 1933, in order to help poasant femilies in the kolkhozy 
who had no cattle in individual possession, the G@@¥rermment began to take 
steps to enable such families to acquire calves om favorable terms. In 
June 1935, according to official figures, there were still 26.3 percent 

of peasant households in collectives without cattle and 39.5 percent with- 
out cows. According to the sample census of 192% (prior to collectiviza- 
tion) 23.8 percent of the peasant households had @o eows. (Statistical 


Abstract of U.S.S.R. for 1928, p. 145.) 
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mentioned. The Government addressed itself once more to the problem of 
the distribution of industrial goods in the countryside. One aspect of 
this problem lay in the poor marketing service, which the Government 
sought to remedy through the reorganization of the work of consumers! 
cooperatives (actually an arn of the Soviet State) by the decree of 
September 29, 1935. Much more serious, however, is the chronic shortage 
of industrial consumers! goods, which was responsible for a great deal 
of the maladjustment in the Soviet economic situation. This shortage 
could not but affect adversely the willingness of the peasants in the 
kolkhozy to put forth their best efforts and to increase production. It 
was claimed recently by a Soviet spokesman, commenting on the results 

of the reorganization of the rural retail system, that the sale of in- 
dustrial goods in the villages in 1936 increased considerably compared 


with that of the preceding year. a/ 


The other step taken by the Government was to increase the land 
area of the kolkhozy at the expense of state farms. This process of 
land redistribution began late in 1935 and continued through 1936. Some 
of this land was apparently not utilized productively by state farms; but 
apart of it (how large a part cannot be determined at present) was util- 
ized, as may be seen from the fact that entire sovkhozy were ordered to 
be liquidated and the collective farms given an opportunity to acquire 
their livestock, buildings, etc., on favorable terms. This new move on 
the part of the Government has a double significance. On the one hand, 
it tends to level some of the gross inequalities which developed in the 
land holdings of different kolkhozy. b/ On the other hand, the transfer 
of this land to the kolkhozy raises a Question of whether it is not 
really the opening wedge of disintegration of the system of state farming 
as distinguished from the present collective farming. No definite answer 
ean be given to this query at the present juncture, but according to the 
aithoritative "Socialist Agriqulture" quoted above, the liquidation 
opsrations are confined at present to the food farms of the factories 
(the orsy), which are not deemed essential with the food shortage over; 
to the farms of various Government institutions; and to the smaller state 


farms which are not considered efficient. 


The various measures, policies, and conditions described above un~ 
doubtedly succeeded in modifying the attitude of the peasants and in rec- 
Onciling them toward the kolkhozy, at least in the pragmatic sense that 
they became willing to work the new instrument of collective farming and 
make the best of it. This change became epparent in 1933 after the famine 
and was cemented by the better harvest of that year, to which the more 


a/ Zelenskii, in Pravda and Sovetskaia Torgovlia, September 29, 1936. 
b/ Some kolkhozy have as much as 20 acres of land for each member capable 
of working, while others have 5 acres or less. Socialist Agriculture, 


July 15, 1936. 
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favorable climatic conditions materially contributed. Thus the weather, 
which helped to aggravate the crisis, also assisted in bringing about a 
recovery. When in 1934 a serious drought once more affected large areas 
o1 the Union, the peasants worked hard to save the crops and received en-. 
thusiastic praise from Soviet officials in those very areas of Southern 
Russia where only 2 years earlier the conflict with the Government had 
reached its greatest intensity. 


Increased mechanization, facilitated by the elimination of the 
strip system of farming, greatly aided in overcoming another important 
phase of the agricultural crisis, the catastrophic decline of the animal 
draft power, touched upon before. This decline continued until 1934, and 
altogether between 1929 and 1934 Soviet agriculture lost 19,000,000 horses, 
or 55 percent of its total horse population. The losses thus exceeded 
those of the years of revolution, civil war, and famine, 1917-1921, when 
the number of horses declined by approximately 12,000,000. 


Serious as this shortage of draft power was, especially during the 
early years of collectivization, it would have had even more disastrous 
consequences had it not been for the tractor, a gift of American inven- 
tiveness which one hears gratefully acknowledged wherever one goes in rm- 
ral Russias The Government was no longer entirely helpless in the face 
of the terrific loss of draft animals. In fact, conditions have steadily 
improved from year to year with the added number of tractors and their 
better utilization. (See table on page 27.) The Russians, who origin- 
ally imported tractors from the United States, have learned to manufacture 
this machine at home, producing more than 100,000 in 1935. While in 1928 
only 1.4 percent of the total supply of draft power in Russian agriculture 
was mechanized, and in 1933, 17.6 percent, in 1934 the share of mechanical 
power reached 25.4 percent and in 1935, 33.1 percent (no account being 
taken of automobiles and trucks). 


The utilization of tractors was at first notoriously inefficient. 
Breakdowns and stoppages were frequent because of a lack of experienced 
drivers, shortages of repair parts and gasoline, and general mismanage- 
ment. A distinct progress in tractor management, however, has taken place 
in recent years. The impression a visitor to Russian agricultural re- 
gions now acquires is that physically and technically (leaving entirely 
aside the economics of the case) the tractor has become acclimatized in 
the Soviet Union. This is borne out by the figures of acreage worked per 
tractor in MTS, which exceeded 1,000 acres (plowing equivalent) per 15- 
horsepower tractor in 1935, a substantial achievement. Some difficulties 
were experienced in-1936 with the use of the more powerful track-laying 
tractors, the number of which is increasing in Soviet agriculture; but, 
as in the case of wheel tractors, these difficulties will probably be 


Overcome. 


Another product of American ingenuity, the combined harvester- 
thresher, or combine, has also been finding increased application in 
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Soviet agriculture. In 1939 there were less than 2,000 combines, while 

at the end of 1935 they numbered over 50,000. In the latter year, combines 
harvested about 9 percent of the grain area in collective farms and 97 
percent in state grain farms. The greatest advance in the use of com- 
bines, however, was made in 1936, when it was expected that they would 
harvest over one-fifth of the grain area in collective farms. Great 

hopes are pinned+on the combine as a means of reducing the heavy harvest- 
ing losses that have been thwarting *he efforts of the Bolsheviks to in- 
crease grain production. 


The story of the introduction and utilization of the combine in 
the Soviet Union recapitulates that of the tractor. The first combines 
were imported from the United States. Domestic manufacturings of this 
machine began in 1930. In 1935, more than 22,000 were manufactured, and 
the Plan for 1936 provided for an output of 61,000. What was said above 
concerning inefficiency in the utilization of tractors can be repeated 
with respect to combines, which, like the tractors, passed through a 
long spell of "infant diseases." The abundance of weeds has been a 
serious obstazle to the efficient use of the combine. There existed 
also a certain reluctance and prejudice against the use of this machine 
in various sections, to which the reouirement of payments in kind for 
this service seems to have cmtributed materially. 


The inexperience of combine operators and the lack of an incentive 
for better work also were factors which adversely affected the performance 
of the machine. A very significant ir~rovement took place in 1935, how- 
ever, attributed largely to a new system of payment to the operators. This 
was steeply graduated according to the results obtained and made it possible 
for some of the best operators to earmm as much as 5,000 rubles or more 2./ 
during a relatively short season, whi. the average annual wage of agricul- 
tural workers on state farms or machir2-tractor stations was about 1,500 
rubles in 1935. n 1933 a combine in :'TS harvested an average of 174 acres; 
in 1934, 308 acres; and in 1935, 640 acres. 


Tractors and combines not only facilitate agricultural production 
in the Soviet Union but help the Government to control it through the in- 
strumentality of the machine-tractor stations. At the end of 1935, there 
were 4,376 machine-tractor stations having over 260,000 tractors, 


a/ Plan, No. 6, 1926. The rudle formerly was nominally equal to 51 gold 
cents, United States currency, at the legal par of exchanges. Since No- 
vurber 1935 the legal value of the ruble has been fixed at approximately 
20 cents, United States currency. This, however, is a purely nominal 
value of the ruble (which is not Quoted in foreign markets) and does not 
correspond with its real purchasing pever. It is a well-known fact that 
when the so-called Torgsin stores, accepting payment exclusively in for- 
eign currency, were operating prior to 1936, 30 and more rubles would be 
paid privately for one American dollar. 
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29,523 combines, 87,904 threshing machines, and 28,321 trucks. These 
machine-tractor stations served more than one-nalf of all collective farms 
with an acreage of over 70 percent of the total sown area in collectives. 
The payments to machine-tractor stations for their services (which are 
made in kind only and provide an increasingly important source of Covern- 
ment recei»ts from agriculture) increased in the case of grain from 11.6 
vercent of the total Government procurements in 1933 to 20 nercent in 1935. 
Thus mechanization and increased Government procurements of farm products 


60 nana 1n nana. 


With the recent emphasis on the problem of cost and profitable- 
ness of the var‘ous Soviet enterprises, the financial side of the work 
of the macnine-tractor station has come in for a great deal of criticism. 
Failure to live within the cudget, high operating costs, excessive delay 
in payment of wages to employees, and other shortcomings have frequently 
been censured in Soviet publications. 


The general improvement in the condition of Russian agriculture 
nes been reflected first of all in more timely sowings. Whereas, for in- 
stance, 14 to 16 percent of the acreage was sown by May 1 in 1931, 28 per- 
cent in 1933, and 38 percent in 1934, 5& percent in 1935 was seeded on 
that date. Because of unfavorable weather conditions in the spring of 
1936, only 33 percent of the acreage was seeded by May 1, but subsequent 
sowjngs made great headway. a./ June sowings, which included more than 
one-fifth of the acreage in 1930-1932, decreased considerably in 1933- 
1934 and were insignificant in 1935 and 1936. An improvement also took 
place in autumn sowings, which were nearly 90 vercent complete by October 1 
in 1935 as compared with about 70-75 percent during the years 1930-1923 and 
86-percent in 1934. 


In an effort to increase crop yields, which was proclaimed a 
official policy of the Soviet Government by a decree of September 29, 1932, 
great stress has been laid on what the Russians call "agrotechnika", best 
translated as "scientific farming." On the basis of a study of 35 kolk- 
hozy of the Ukraine, it. is reported that, of the increased total expendi- 
ture of labor between 1932 and 1934, as much as 75 to 80, and sometimes 
100, percent was related to this improvement of farming methods. b/ 


An important place in the effort devoted to "“agrotechnika" is oc- 
cupied by the weeding of the field. Forty-two percent of the small grain 
area was weeded in 1933, 63 percent in 1934, and, according to preliminary 
figures, 73 nercent in 1935. This labor may be viewed largely as a pen- 
alty paid for the past sins of neglect and mismanagement. [In other di- 
rections, however, a genuine advance has been made. The autumn-plowed 
area, for instance, which tends to relieve the heavy load in the spring 
and improve yields, increased from 1932 through 1935 by 46 percent. The 


a/ See Foreign Crops and Markets, , June 8, 1936. b/ Y. Leibman, "The 
Labor Resources of the Kolkhozy", Bolshevik, August 1936. 
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summer fallow area, so important under Russian climatic conditions as 

a means of conserving moisture, was 46 percent greater in 1935 than in 
1932. Moreover, while in 1932 only a little more than 2 percent of the 
total fallow area was prepared in May and earlier, in 1935 the share in- 
creased to 47 percent, and it is the early fallow which is most effective. 
Increasing attention. is given to such progressive practices as shallow 
plowing of the stubble immediately after the harvest, snow retention to 
increase the soil moisture supply, seceding with disinfected, specially 
treated (iarovized) and pedigreed seed, improved crop rotation, protec- 
tive forest shelter, etc. Similar tendencies are evident now in the field 
of animal husbandry, which suffered so severely during the crisis. The 
most promising feature of the Soviet agricultural situation probably is 
the emphasis placed on the practical application of the results of the 
theoretical and experimental agricultural science and on the cooperation 
of research institutes and experiment stations with the kolkhozy. a/ 


It can hardly be denied that, notwithstanding the progress achieved, 
particularly since the bleak years 1931 and 1932, there are yet many short- 
comings and a great deal of waste and inefficiency in the field work of 
the collective and state farms. Labor is far from being efficiently uti-. 
lized, and consequently more workers are required than are justified at 
a given level of farm technique. A study of 10 Ukrainian kolkhozy in 1934 
revealed that the actual number of workers occupied exceeded by 6 to 42 
percent the number that would be required during the peak of the season 
under an efficient organization, assuming no change in farm technique or 
the time schedule of field work, neither of which, however, was considered 
ideal. b/ The weakest spot in the Russian agricultural situation, how- 
ever, has. been harvesting, which, according to the testimony of Soviet 
officials themselves, showed less improvement than sowings and other field 
operations, with consequent large crop losses. c/ 


The Results of Recovery 


So far-we have dwelt on what may be called the external aspects of 
the recovery of Soviet agriculture. The real test of recovery, however, 
Since the crisis was patently that of underproduction, is the growth of 
the volume of farm output. This test must first of all be applied to 
érain, which is pivotal in the Russian agricultural economy. Before con- 
sidering grain production, it is well to take a glance at the acreage 


a/ The writer, visiting a fruit experiment farm in Omsk, Siberia, met a 
rather numerous delegation of peasants from various collective farms, who 
had come to study the methods of fruit growing. It is interesting that 
some of the more advanced kolkhozy themselves participate in experiment 
work through their own laboratories. Such activities, if properly or- 
ganized, are bound to be very fruitful in raising the level of famine. 
b/ Leibman, op. cit. c/ See the official Soviet publication, Plan, No. 
10, 1935, No, 12, 1935, and No. 20, 1935. 
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figures oresented in the table on page 25 . The grain acreage after the 
decline in 1932, mentioned previously, increased again in 1933 and 1934, 
decreasing somewnat in 1935. The area for the 1936 harvest apparently did 
not difler much from that of 1935. The 1935 acreage was 22 percent above 
that of 1928 but only 1.6 percent above that of 1930. It was still & per- 
tent below tne minimum goal set by the first Five-Year Plan for 1932. The 
years 1933 to 1936, therefore, were not characterized by the expansion of 
&rain acreage that marked the decade of 1922-1931, including the years of 
"Nep" and of early collectivization. Although the aggregate grain acreage 
has become fairly stable during the last 3 years, the important wheat 
acreage continued to expand after the decline of 1932 and 1933 and reacned 
in 1935 and again in 1936 new record figures. a/ Moreover, the higher- 
yieZding winter wheat is gaining zround, although spring wheat still ac- 
counted in 193: for two-thirds of the total wheat acreage. Up to 1930 the 
winter rye acreage (which was more than double that of the 1930 winter 
wheat area) was also increasing, but since that year it has declined con- 
tinuously. The combined winter wheat and winter rye acreage, therefore, 
was almost 8 percent less in 1935 than in 1930. 


When we finally approach the crucial question of production, our 
inquiry is confronted at the outset with a serious statistical stumbling 
block, caused by the fact that official estimates of the grain crop for 
the years prior to and since 1933 are not comparable. It appears that the 
large harvesting losses mentioned previously are not fully reflected in the 
crop estimates beginning with 1933. Judging from a statement of the head 
of the State Crop Estimating Commission, b/ only what are considered as 
technically inevitable or normal losses, not exceeding 10 percent, are 
deducted from the so-called biological yields, obtained from small samples 
of the crop still in the field. As a matter of fact, however, losses ex- 
ceeding 10 percent were reported by Soviet officials and the press. 


Not all of the crop losses, now considered as such in the Soviet 
Union, are losses in a technical sense. Some are accounting losses in 
the sensé that the grain has not entered farm or State storage holdings 
and has not been duly accounted for. In this category, for instance, is 
grain (threshed or in the fields) used without proper accounting to feed 


a/ Of interest, from the standpoint of regional distribution, is the ex- 
tension of wheat cultivation into the more northern regions of the grain 
deficient consuming or, as it is sometimes called, non-black-soil area. 
This shift was encouraged by the Government in order to make the section 
more nearly self-sufficient in the matter of the grain supply. Although 
the wheat ccreage in the northern and north-central regions increased 
several fold between 1928 and 1935, it still accounted for less than 10 
percent of the total 1935 wheat area of the Union. 

b/ N. Ossinsky, Izvestiia, September 21, 1933. 
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animels or »~oultry; here also belons various forms of grain tnefts men- 
tioned earlier. Obviously, all this means no actual diminution of the 
national food and feed suvply, even though what the Russians call "barn" 
production is decreased. It is possible that figures of strictly "barn" 
production for tne years 1933-1935, if they were published, would under- 
estimate the crop, and therefore lack comparability with the estimites 
for former years. For a vorecisely opposite reason, however, tne fixures 
actually published since 1933 probably overestimate tne crop and are lie- 
wise not comparable with those for previous years without a vreliminary 
scaling down. 

The extent of this downward adjustment, which undoubtedly varies 
from year to year and for ditferent cereals, can at best be only guessed 
at. A reduction of the estimates of the aggregate ee crop yields by 
15 vercent for 1933 and 10 percent for 1934 and 1935 would seem to be con- 
servative and vrobably errs, if anything, on the optinnis stic side. On this 
basis, as shown in the table on page 25 , the situation since 1935 un- 
doubtedly shows considerable imorovement over that of the years 1931 and 
1932. Even the large 1935 mh ee however, was only sli htly above the es- 


woe 


timated "normal" statistical 1913 crop and much below the actual bummer 
crop of that year, calculated by Prone statisticians at more than 


; / . . . 

103,000,000 short tons. a/ The population, however, has ince 

more ravidly tnan has tue grain output, in 1935 being more than 20 vercent 
above the »nre-war figure. 


Even on the basis of the very optimistic official estimate of 
99,000,000 short tons in 1935, the increase of grain vroduction fails 
short of tne increase of popuiation. Moreover, not only the day-to-day 
food requirements of the growing population have to be covered; but, since 
the international situation became threaten2~, first in the East and more 
recently also in the West, reserve stock has to be built up for military 
contingencies. It is not surprising that under such conditions Russian 
grain exports, which before the orld War were tne largest in the world, 
should dwindle (with the exception of a few abnormal years like 1930 and 
1931) to insignificant proportions, as shown by the table on page 28 . 


Government procurements, however, from which supplies for the cities 
and reserves as well as exports must come, increased rapidly efter the de- 
cline of 1922 and reached a new hizh record in 1925, both in volume and in 
speed of delivery. All the grain obtained by the Sovict Government in 1955 
from ev-ry source, including purchases, totalra 163 percent more than in 
1928, while the grain acreage in 1925 was bat ¥ percent larger and pro- 
duction not quite 1l percent greater on the *@gusted basis, and 23 nercent 
larger as officially estimated. 


a/ N. Adelung, Planovoe Khoziaistvo, No. ll, Teas. 


The Zrain situation reflects as in a focus the limited character 


the recovery which has taken place in Soviet agriculture. The acreage 
in technical crops, which up to 1932 showed an exnansion, has declined 
5 JOO acres, 


va 
i 


inuously since that year. The area decreased from 34, 690, 
l.l percent of the total crop area in 1932, to 26,296,000 acres, or 
cent of the total crop area in 1935. This decline was presumably 

lt of the Government policy, announced in 1932, of demanding con- 
centration on raising the very low yields which accompanied the large 

1 f acreage. As compared with the years 1928-1922, an improve- 
ake place in the yields of such imvortant crops as sugar beets, 
cotton, sunflower seed, etc., and some growers established very high rec- 


ords. The yields, however, were below pre-war figures or the figures 
specified by the First Five-Year Plan. 


Improvement also must be recorded during the years 1924-1926 in 
the livestock situation. Not only was the decline in numbers arrested, 
but an increase began once more. Nevertheless, in Juve 1925, the number 
f horses was still only 50 percent of that in 1928, the number of cattle 


of horses was 
80 percent, and of sheep and goats 50 percent. Only hozs snowed a gain, 
amounting to 17 percent. 


he crogress of the livestock industry hinges to a very large ex- 
u upoly, wnich in turn depends upon increas 

in oroduction. The expansion of the technical crop area, such as 
lso depends on grain, since it cannot be un- 


ut an adequate food supply for the growers. 
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f these facts, one can better understand the new slo- 


In the light of 
Zan coined by Stalin: "Increase zrain production during the next 3 or 4 
years to 7 or 8 billion poods" (126 to 144 million short tons). This has, 


in truth, become the central objective of Soviet agriculture. 


The new program would tax severely the most efficient agricultural 
Organization operating under the most favorable conditions. The problem 
is especially difficult for the U.S.S.R. witn so large a proportion of tue 
grain area concentrated in the semiarid zone where yields are low and un- 
Stable. This voint was illustrated in 193é, at the beginning of this new 
program. A severe drought undoubtedly reduced the total grain crop below 
the 1935 level, although the reduction would vrobably have been more se- 
rious had it not been for the improvement in farming methods. Even though 
the goal will probably not be reached 3 years hence, however, the new slo- 
gan may be a stimulus toward increased effort and a better organization 
Cc 
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OROP AREA: By types of farms in the Suviet Union, 


1926-1¢38 

year «6g: «(COdlective State , Indivicual  , “ae 

" : ferms farms - holdings a / ‘ acd 

» Million acres: ‘illion acres:Million acres : lfillion ecres 
teers 3.4 4.3 : 271.5 27542 
1929 secse: 10.3 5.6 : 275.8 : 291.7 
1940 ssseu' 94.1 nF + moe 314.4 
198) csecet 195.1 ; 27.1 ; 114.5 BSS 07 
5S re: 226.2 33.2 72. 332.2 
1933 eccee: 231.4 3 34.9 54.2 ; 320.5 
1934 severest 243.5 37.3 44.0 324.8 
1935 bts. 258.2 40.0 29,8 : 328.0 
Agricultu of U.S.S.R. Yearbook 1935. 
a/ Inc saitine individual holdings of members of collective farms. 
GRAINS; Area for harvest, nroduction, and Governnent vrocurements 
in the Soviet Union, 1913 and 1928-1935 a/ 


m - Panam 7 
Procurements from all 


' - | 
Year ‘ area Production ‘os m “ep 
‘ ‘ ; Sources pius puUrcnases 
‘Million acres +: Million short tons ‘ Million short tons 
~~ . : - ae ‘ 
1913 wsece! b/ : c/ 88.3 ; ‘ne 
1928 eT Te 227.8 ; 86.8 11.9 
1929 eccee? Coled : 79.1 ‘ Tur 
L9SO cveves 251.5 : 92.1 : 24 4 
1931 evcces 258.0 : 76.5 ; AS Py; 
1932 eenee : 2465.4 7720 : 20.7 
19 oc cact 250.9 : a/ 84.1 25.7 
_ ‘ Ti se ® 
1934 *eeee ; 258.7 - e/ 88.7 . 29. 
ee 255.6 - e/ 9.4 23 2 
From Agriculture of U.S.S.R. Yearvook 1935 and Plan, No. 10, 1936. 


a/ Includes wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, millet, buckwheat, minor grains, 
and legumes. b/ The 1913 area corresponding to a "normal" statistical crop 
of 88.3 million short tons was given in the Soviet official publication, 
Control Figures of National Economy for 1923-29, as equivalent to 253.8 
million acres. This fisure was derived by increasing the 1913 acreage for 
the present territory of U.S.S.R. by 9 percent for underestimation. In the 
Control Figures for 1929-30 a figure equivalent to 247.6 million acres 
given as the 1913 area corresponding to thesmme "normal" crop. ‘This acreage 
was Gerivec by increasing the 1913 official figure by 7 percent. In more 
recent Soviet statistical publications, including the 1935 agricultural year- 
book, the adjustment of the 1913 acreage for underestination was dropped anc 
figure equivalent to 233 million acres given. The same estimate, however, 
is carried for the 1913 "normal" crop. P "Normal statistical crop. In the 
Control Fisures of National Economy for 1928-29 e figure equivalent to 89.2 
million short tons is given first. Both estimates are arrived at by using 
the "normal" 1913 yield but rith a different correction for overestimation: 
9 percent for the higher estimate and 7 percent for the lower. On the subje 
of correction of pre-war crop eee: see Timosnenko, ope cit., pn.162-17 
a/ official estimate reduced by 15 percent. e/ Official estimate reducec by 
10 percent. f/ Preliminary. 
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SFsCIFT2D TECHNICAL CROPS: Area, yield, end preduction 
in the Soviet Union, 1912 and 1928-1935 


, Cotton a/ Sugar beets 
: Yield ; 


Year : area i Yield. proguction! Area |: ; Production 

per acre : er acre: 

‘¢illion: 1,00 bales : Million: short : 1,000 

acres ! Pounds ‘of 478 1lb.: acres +: tons ‘ short tons 
BIS csmset ah So Bae a Bee. tek eG 12,015 
LRG cages Reh ot OR TSS eS ee 6 ee 
$029 «-itses 2c te ot 2a wee YY Se 3, 88" 
90 cnt SS 194 : L687: 26°? 30 4 5,453 
LOS) cease: 63 5.367: 6 8 Bet es 13,234 
ree ae l@ : 1.6 ai 2.5. 7 24 7,233 
1968 sécantd 8 3-2 3 ee =: ie oe ee 9,908 
1934 ..s00: 4.8. / 167 H/ 1,676 : : O98 2-43: 38,006 
1935 ef...:: 4.8 ‘Fi 224 2/' 3,280: 3.0 : B99 : 17,868 

| Plax fiber. Sun flower seed 

Area | Yield : Production! Area ; Yield ‘ Production 

per acre per o2cre 

: Million : ' 1,000 { Million: : 1,000 

; acres : Pounds : rounds : acres : Pounds: pounds 
1913 .....' 285 : 290 : 797.618 : fs aoe, “pt wee 
1928 wees} 34 : B09 : 705,472 : 9.6 : 467 : 4,695,798 
1929 sseoe: 40 : 197 +: 793,656 : 8.9 : 484 : 3,880,096 
1930 .6...: 43 i 224 : 970,084 : 8.4 : 430 : 3,593,498 
i oer ae 205 :1,212,530 : 11.3 : 490 : §,533,546 
19ZB voces: GB + 298 $12,308,900 : 15.3. : See ; 5,004,442 
1933 esses? 89 : QOB 31,232,850 :. 9.6 3 283 : 5,180,810 
1934 sees: 562 : 224 $1,168,438 : 8.6 $ 530 : 4,585,568 
1935 e/ «. 5.2 233 :1,212,6530 : 8.2 : 499 : 4,078,510 


. - 


Agriculture of U.S.S.R. Yearbook 1935, 

a / Prior to 1920 cotton was grown almost exclusively under irrigation 
in Russian Central Asia (Turkestan) and Transcaucasia. Since 1930 cot- 
ton cultivation has been extended into nonirrigated rezions of southern 
Kuropean Russia, which account for nearly one-fifth of the total Soviet 
acreage. The very low yields in these regions depressed the average 
yields for tne country as a whole. The yields in the irrigated regions, 
however, during the years 1928-1934 also showed a downward tendency. 

b/ The highest pre-revolutionary production was reached in 1915, when 
the croo was estimated at 1,£12,000 bales. 

c/ Estimated harvested acreage. 

d/ Actual procurements of the Government uo to March 1, 1935. 

e/ Preliminary. 

1'/ Unofficial tentative estimate. 
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LIVESTOCK: Number in the Soviet Union, 1916 


= 1922- 1936 


Horses 


Cattle : Sheep 


Year + York 
al i horses | 


Other : Total : Cows : Other ! Total 


and : Hogs 
zoats . 


cePpeectace 


: Million Million Million Millios Million Million Million Million 


‘ head !} head : head : head! head } head : head +: head 
1916 b/.: 27.7: 8.1 : 35.8: 26.0: 34.6: 60.6: 121.2: 20.9 
1922 «ee 3 20.0: 4.1 3 24.1: 24.8: 21.0: 45.8: 91.1: 12.1 
1923 eee} 19.9: 4.7 $ 24.6: 26.1: 26.8: 62.9: 95.3: 12.9 
1924 ese? 19.9: 5.8 : 25.7! 27.1: 31.9: 59.0: 109.0: 22.2 
1925 «ee $ 2003: 6.8 $ 27.1: 28:6: 33.5: 62.1! 122.9: 21.8 
1926 «2. $ 21.6: 7.6: 29.2: 29.7:. 35.8: 65.5! 132.5; 21.6 
1927 «66 i 23.2: 8.4 : 31.63 29.9: 38.1: 68.0: 139.7: 23.1 
1928 wee: 22.8: 10.7 : 33.5: 30.7: 39.8: 70.5: 146.7: 26.0 
1929 «0.6! 23.6: 11.0 : 34.6: 30.4: 36.7: 67.1: 147.0: 20.4 
1930 «ee: 20.9: 9.3 : 30.2: 26.7: 25.8: 562.5: 108.8: 13.6 
1931 «oe: 19.5: 6.7 | 26.2: 24.4: 23.5: 47.9: 77.7: 14.4 
1932 «66: 16.2: 3.4 $ 19.6: 21.0; 19.7: 40.7: 52.1: 11.6 
1933 6s: 14.1: 2.5 $ 16.6: 19.6: 18.8: 38.4: 50.2: 12.1 
1934 ...: 12.8: 2.8: 15.6: 19.5: 22.9: 42.4: 651.9: 17.4 
eeS ste:  aaeOi: Sum 15.9: 20.1: 29.2: 49.3: 61.1: 22.6 
Fal Ian === IEE: Pel 83°4 56,5 3: (KP 30,4 


Livestock of U.S.S.R. ih Figures, by V. P. Nifontov, 1932; 


culture of U.S.S.R. Yearbook 1935; Plan, No. 19, 1936. a/ Svring or early 


Socialist Agri- 


summer. b/ Agriculture of U.S.S.R. Yearbook 1935 gives horses 35,100,000; 


cattle 58,900,000; 


Preliminary. 


TRACTORS AND COMBINSS: Number on farms in the Soviet Union, 
and new tractors supplied, 1928-1936 


sheep and goats 115,200,000; and hogs 20,300,000. 


Year Tractors Combines _ 
and ntor S trac uxing - 
date + Number ‘ 1,000 : Number ; 1,000 : Percent : Nuwnber 
: ' horse : ‘+ horse fn produced: a/ 
‘ 1-PAWer i 1 power _: in USSR: 
October l- : , . : : 
1928 «6. {| 26,733 : 278.1 :b/ 9,466: 126.0} 29.6 : ~-~ 
1929 «6. $ 34,943 : 391.4 : 39,262: 634.9} 36.0 : --~ 
1930 ... ! 66,332 : 926.0 : aoqee | ~—— |} ~—— 3 — 
January l- : : ; 
1931 «6. : 72,078 1,003.5 : 59,130: 964.4 : 52.9 : 1,700 
1932 »- : 125,344 : 1,850.0 : 46,086: 678.9 : 100.0 : 6,400 
1933 ... } 148,480 ; 2,225.0 ; 68, 738; 1,058.3 ; 100.0 ; 14,100 
1934 ... : 210,900! 3,209.2 : 87,275: 1,545.0 : 100.0 : 25,400 
1935 ... g/276, 427 : 4,462.8 ic/103, 063: 2,080.2 } 100.0: 32,300 
Lo. re = --— motes —-—— we + FO 100 


Agriculture of U. 5. S- R. Yearbook 1935. a/ For 1931 to 1933 times are 
only for combines on grain and livestock state farms and machine-tractor 
Corresponding figures for 1934, 1935, and 1936 are 23,900, 


stations. 


30,600 and 49,000, respectively. b/ Beginning October 1. c/ Preliminary. . 
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SPECIFIED CEREALS AND FLOUR: Exports from the Soviet Union, 
1904-5 to 1935-36 


July 1 : Wheat . Rye “s ; Total 


to : including: including: Barley : Oats : Corn / grain 
June 30 : flour : flour. . . rand flour 


; Million { Million : Million :! Million ! Million { Thousand 
‘ bushels : bushels : bushels : bushels ; bushels : short tons 


; 11,874 
' 10,962 
‘+ 8,085 
6,992 
Q, 603 
13,907 
16,123 
§,975 
8,800 
12,261 
1,212 
747 
539 


oF 4. Sl > Mest Bee : 9 
fe +; “2.0 1° tre : Bee ie 
6 42.7 : 9.3 :- 44.7 26 
L ; 9.0 3: ek =: Se 3 
2900-9....::.5; QGGe@ : 6 : (O88 = Oh ; ‘a 
1909-10....... ; Se” : . Be Y aie? ee 1 
pS. ae : 233.6 : 3.0 : 36H + Bee: 3 
OE ere. es.7°" : 23.8 : 146. 4 
W91Ss15... 265. Sole 3 26.5 +: 144. 
1913-14. .....: See : ‘Oat. we. 
1914-15....... : Me i 0 Fw. 
1915-16....... ; | oo? oe O. 
1916-17....... | a ae O. 


. ° e * -« 
MPrROoOwvwOOWOWO WOM WW A 


MP Oe Wo Ww 
¢C 
t 
(@>) 
© 


1922-23. . 0.6 : 16.9 3.3 1.8 C.4 | 606 
= ae 53.8 14.1 7 5.3 | 2,790 
5926-285.....%. oa 2.7 > fe 0.2 ae 360 
1925-26. 26.6 : 7.2 36.2 ! 1.4 6S eae 
re 40.3 24 «lev? 20.5 : 3.7 2 8 ©§©6—8, 7a 
1927-28 oe 6.0 a a 3.3 2.3 443 
re ae a/ 0.0 : °% sagion- 6.0 | b/ 

1929-30. .....% * ae 7.2 24.0 : 4.3 1.4 1,142 
=) Ce ia: 29.1 49.8 | 33.8 2.5 5,972 
ES ao -: 3 Re 43.3 37.6 : 14.6 10.9 4,806 
CL. | 19.7. 3 9.6 16.6 :! 1.7 8.5 1,519 
Toh” ee 33.8 3 5.8 | ee 8.7 5.1 2,080 
Ch ae ae 6.6 9.1 a/ 470 
a 29.7.3 2.8... 29.2 10.4 me: 25 1,214 


officiul sources. Wheat flour converted to grain on basis of 4.5 
1 u»ravel, rye flour to grain, © ovsacls equals 1 barrel. 1904-5 


d 12<--2& to if28-29 exports over f&ropean frontier including the 
Caucasian ports of the Black Sea. Other years, «ail frontiers. 


z 


/ 7 —_ \r +’ Pn 
a/ Less than 50,000 bushels. b/ Less than 500 barrels. 


3 COTTON PROD 
IN THs STATE OF “SAO PAULO, 


The rapid expansion of 
tate of Sao Paulo is probably 


BRAZIL... 


a’) 
i<@) 


cotton vroduction in the 
the outstanding 


develop- 


ment in Brazilian agriculture during the last 5 years. 


Average oroduction ihn 
annually in the veriod 1927-26 to 1% 


Sao Faulo was only 46,000 bales 


1-32, equivalent 


to 9.2 nercent of the total average for Brazil of 


©o001,C00 bales. By 1935-36 vroduction in Sao Panlo 
reacned a peak of 784,000 bales (second estimate), or 
15.6 nercent of the national 1,718,000-bale crop. RKe- 
turne from cotton in recent years have been relatively 
greater than the returns from the other crops usually 
pate in Sao Paulo. Expansion in cotton acreage has 
been largely on new land, of which there is an abun- 


dance, out in some sections cotton has replaced other 

crons. 

ine State of Sao Paulo, which nas gained wide reputation as a 
coffee-wroducins state, accuoies 95,45: square miles, or approximately 
61,093,000 acres, according to the Federal census of 1920. This area is 
only slightly less than the combined «reas of Alabama and Mississippi. 
Preliminary data from a State census taken in 1934 place land holdings 
in Sao Paulo at 62,182,000 acres. As will be noted from the following 
tabulation, the cultivated area in 1927-34 totaled 8,409,106 acres, or 
only 16.1 percent of the total land hosdings in the State 


Timberland and brushland. 


Natural and tame pasture land....... 
ae er Pe se eee 
Undesignated BSeecreccsercssccsceeess 

Total land holdings....... 


It is probable that part of the 
in 1933- 
tion, showing the use of 
of 9, 4,009 acres under 
wae given as follows: 


sitivation. 


seereteteeeeeee 


area listed 
44 was actually under cultivation, 
cultivated lend during that year 


Acres 

eocceccsceccccce 19,512,000 
avecccccvecesece 49, 909,000 
Ceecdeccececeoe 8, 409,000 
conccvcscccccce 4,064,000 


52, 182 , 000 


as "Undesignated use" 
since another census tabula- 
gives a total 


Jtiligation of the eulttvated area 


Acres Acres 
Coffe@ccccsscosscccecces 4,746,000 BeanSeocevccccccscccece §92,000 
COMMS cis Sth Sees ce oe ' B,0822000 
ey 
COECOMs ccececccccscceces 730 , O00 


Sugar Canceccccscvcce 
FFU Ce cccccccceevesvee 200,000 
Otner CTropSercccccece 0 
Hees Ghisivated: OFGad66 6s c 64S TAs ce URe HOdGetecees 


180,000 


Adapted from a report by Faul O. 
Aires, 
in company with American Vice Consul ¥. 


Nyhus, 


‘Agricultural Attache in Buenos 


Argentina, based on a trip through Sao Paulo in July-August 1936, 
E: Flournoy, Jr. 
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Large and Rapid Expansion in Cotton Acreage 


Coffee occupied 49.1 percent of the cultivated area of the State 
in 1933-34, corn 21.7 percent, rice 8.6 percent, and cotton 7.6 percent. 
With the large expansion in cotton production which has taken place since 
the date of the census, it is quite likely that the acreage devoted to 
cotton is now in excess of that of corn, and second only to that of coffee. 


The amount of timber and brush land being cut and burned expressly 
to grow cotton, the expanding acreages of cotton on individual farms, the 
migration of Japanese and other farmers to cotton-growing districts, and 
the construction of gins ad oil mills are some of the outstanding fea- 
tures accompanying cotton expansion in Sao Paulo. In some instances, es- 
tablishments devoted to coffee for many years have derived as much income 
from cotton since 1932 as they have from coffee. 


No one can study a#& first hand the resources of the State of Sao 
Paulo without realizing the capacity of the State to expand agriculturally. 
5ao Paulo is well served by railways and is generally considered to be the 
most progressive State in Brazil. The favorable climate contributes to 
greater enterprise and industry than are possible in States less well 
situated. The large areas of timber and pasture lands invite exploitation. 
The capacity of the State in respect to agricultural expansion has been 
demonstrated in the period since 1925, when an increase of about 50 per- 
cent in the number of coffee trees under production occurred during a pe~ 
riod of only 8 years. Cotton expansion is taking place on a scale which 
undoubtedly can only occur in a new, enterprising country with ample agri- 
eultural resources and a history of agricultural expansion. 


Ty,es of Land Now Used for Cotton 


(fficial estimates are not yet available on the acreage whieh pro- 
duced the record cotton crop of 784,000 bales in Sao Paulo in 1935-36. 
On the basis of seed distritution, however, 1935-36 plantings were unof- 
ficially estimated to have been in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 acres. 


Seed distribution for planting the 1936-37 crop is estimated in 
trade circles to exceed that for the preceding year's crop by 20 to 30 
percent and would indicate plantings in excess of 3,500,000 acres. De~ 
spite the great increase in cotton acreage which has taken place in recent 
years, from an average of only 125,000 acres during the 5 years from 
1927-28 to 1931-32 to the estimates of approximately 3,000,000 acres in 
1935-36 and perhaps 3,500,000 acres in 1936-37, availability of land 
does not appear to be a factor likely to limit cotton production in Sao 
Paulo in the near future. 


The new areas planted to cotton since 1932 may be divided into 
four groups according to former use or condition. In order of importance 
these seem to be (a) timber land and brushland, (b) pasture land, 

(c) land formerly used for corn, rice, beans, and other crops, and (d) 
land from which coffee trees have been removed or on which cotton is 
planted between the rows of coffee trees. 
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In the west, along the present timber frontier of the State, the 
cotton lands consist almost entirely of virgin timberland. In districts 
to the east where the pasture acreage has always been large, burnt-over 
land or old pastures which have grown up to brush or small timber may be 
the principal type of land being used for cotton. Further east, pastures 
are being used for cotton; and, in the general farming districts and in 
the coffee areas, land used formerly for corn and other cereals, and to 
some extent for coffee, now is growinz cotton. 


Timberland and brushland most important 


It is estimated that more than half, possibly three-fourths, of 
the present cotton acreage is timberland and trushland cleared expressly 
to grow cotton. In addition to virgin timberland this classification 
includes considerable burnt-over land and old pastures which, under the 
semi-tropical conditions prevailing, grow up quickly to brush and trees. 
Broadly speaking, the western timber region covers about one-third of the 
area of the State, and the soil is said to be excellent for cotton. 


Progress in land clearing and cotton growing has been rapid. The 
development which has taken place in the Marilia district is especially 
noticeable. Mr. Nyhus was informed that 10 years ago coffee lands on the 
ridges were being cleared and coffee trees were being planted with as 
mich enthusiasm as land is now being cleared for cotton. Land close to 
Marilia and on the nearby ridges was cleared and planted to coffee trees 
during the coffee boom, from 1925 to 1930, but away from the railway line 
and in the valleys land clearing is now going on at a rapid rate. Land 
values have almost doubled since 1932. The town itself is oniy 10 years 
old and is now a thriving frontier center. Only one cotton gin existed 
in the region in 1934; now there are six. 


The methods of clearing the land, of growing cotton, and of colo- 
nizing these timberlands and brushlands represent the most distinctive 
features of cotton growing and expansion in the State of Sao Paulo. 
Figure 2 shows the heavy growth of timber and undergrowth on the virgin 
timberlands. The clearing process seems to be comparatively simple. The 
trees and brush are cut down in the autum months of March and April. 
They dry out during the winter months, and the land is usually burned 
over in September. It is then turned over to tenants and, after some 
further cleaning and working with a hoe, cotton is planted by hand between 
the stumps in rows about 7 feet apart and about 3-1/2 feet apart in the 
rows. Throughout this zone, stump pulling or blasting is unknown. Plow- 
ing is not done until the land is relatively free from. stumps. 


Some lands are more thoroughly burned than others, and, in addition, 
the old cotton plants are used in burning the land after each harvest. 
By piling and burning the old cotton plants around the bigger stumps and 
logs, the land is often fairly clean in 3 or 4 years, at least sufficiently 
to make good pasture land or to enable plowing for cotton or corn. The 
amount of stumps and logs on new land devoted to cotton, as indicated in 
figure 3, is one of the distinctive conditions under which cotton is being 
grown in the newer producing areas. 
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For the more heavily timbered land, men are hired by the land- 
owners to cut the brush and timber preparatory to burning. Wages paid 
for this work are equivalent at free market exchange rates to only $3 to 
$4 per acre. When the timber is small or consists mostly of brush, the 
land is usually turned over to colonists on a 3-year contract without 
being cleared or burned over, and the tenant clears and burns the land 
preparatory to planting to cotton. Whether timberland or brushland, 
however, the rapidity with which a tract is converted into cotton land 
is striking. Figures 2 and 3 show operations in clearing and burning 
land, and figures 4 and 5 show land on which several cotton crops have 
been grown. 


It is a distinctive quality of the soils of this region, in fact 
of the whole of the State of Sao Paulo, that their structure is extremely 
friable. The soils are so friable and mellow that working them with a 
hoe is surprisingly effective. Even pasture lands for the most part are 
not plowed but can be prepared for cotton by hoeing. 


Representative of the conditions and of the expansion taking place 
in this virgin-timber zone are data from three farms at Marilia included 
in the tabulation given below. Farm A consists of 1,440 acres, of which 
372 acres, located on the ridges, are in coffee trees. The first cotton 
crop on this farm was harvested in 1934. Each year since then some new 
timberland has been cleared and more cotton planted. In April and May of 
1936 450 acres additional were cut in order to plant 900 acres of cotton 
during the current season, as compared with 450 acres last year. Farm B 
is operated by a Japanese who, beginning in 1933, has bought additional 
land each year, and cleared and rented it to Japanese and Brazilian farmers 
On a share-rent basis. He cleared an additional 600 acres for planting 
cotton this current season. The owner of tract C is probably the largest 
srower in the Marilia district. The first piece of land cleared on a 
180,000-acre tract of timber consisted of 180 acres, which were planted 
to cotton in September 1933. Since that year, annual clearings and ad- 
ditional acreages of cotton have been 420, 1,320 and 1,506 acres, suc- 
cessively. The latter acreage was cleared for planting this season, 
making a prospective cotton area on this tract of 3,426 acres. He had 
80 share tenants last year, of which one-third were Japanese. 


The area of land cleared for cotton in recent years on the three 
farms is indicated below: 


Year Farm A _ Farm B Farm © 

(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
1933-34 108 300 180 
1934-35 264 360 600 
1935-36 450 480 1,920 
1936-37 a/ 900 1,980 3,426 


a/ Land cleared for planting during the current season. 
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Most of the timberlend and hrushland is being cleared to grow 
cotton, but it is interesting to note how cotton growing has become a 
part of the operations of livestock ranches. In the grazing districts 
of the State, improvement and development of properties consist, to a 
considerable extent, in continually burning and clearing timberlands and 
converting them into new pasture lands. Many owners formerly made a 
considerable expenditure for this purpose or permitted farmers to use 
the land for 2 or 3 years in exchange for clearing it. Formerly the 
general practice was to plant corn for the first year or two after the 
timber was turned and then to sow grass seed. At the present time, how- 
ever, timberlands and brushlands intended eventually for pasture are be- 
ing turned over to cash tenants to use for growing cotton for 3 years 
or more before converting into pasture. The minimum cash rental for 
these lands seems to be epproximately $1.50 per acre, in addition to 
clearing them and returning them as pasture. 

Former pasture lands placed in cotton 


Pasture land seems to be the second most important type of land 
which has gone into cotton. The term includes pastures of various grades 
ranging from excellent tame: grassland to pastures 10 to 30 years old, as 
well es pastures which have grown up to brush and have become more or 
less worthless for grazing purposes. The latter, in the older sections 
of the Statc, were some of the first lands planted to cotton, and in some 
districts where timberland is relatively scarce it has been the leading 
source of land for cotton growing. Much of the cotton acreage on coffee 
plentations is former pasture land, and in most districts of the State 
there is considerable old and rather unvroductive pasture land, which 
has been made available to cotton farmers. See figures 6 and 7. 


The renting of pasture lend for cotton growing has not materially 
affected the livestock industry becaise of the abundance of such land 
throughout the State. The influence of the demand for land on which to 
grow cotton and the rentals being paid, however, are reflected in several 
instances in the number of cattle grazed. Cn a coffee plentation in the 
Old coffee belt of the State, 1,3°0 acres of cotton are being grown on 
former pasture land. The owner formerly gvezed 800 head of cattle, but 
now he has only 300 head. The owner of a rumver of tracts cf land pur- 
enased originally for grazing cat*le has one tract of 21,000 acres of 
timberland and brushlend located in a cotton-growing district. About 
$1.50 per acre cash rent can be secured from cotton farmers, and the 
owner considers that it is more prcefitable to rent this land thea to re- 
tain it for grazing purposes. Accordingly, 10,200 acres have beon rented 
to cotton farmers on 3-year contracts whereby the tenants clear the land. 


Raduction in area of corn and other general farm crops 


Land formerly used for corn and other cultivated crops also is 
being used for cotton. It is stated that in the general farming districts 
of the State, where corn, beans, and rice are grown, cotton has been sub- 
stituted for a considerable acreage of these latter crops. Current acre- 
age statistics are not available on the shifts which have occurred in this 
respect, but it appears that the corn acreage has probably suffered more 
than the acreage of other crops. 
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A part of the labor supply of the coffee plantations has consisted 
of independent farmers living on small plots of sround, raising their owm 
supplies of corn, rice, and teans, and hiring out for seasonal work as 
coffee hands. It is stated that numbers of these small independent farmers 
and their families have left their hillside plots and have gone into cotton 
production. This development is not sigificant in respect to making land 
available for cotton, but the influence of this and other factors in re- 
ducing the production of corn, beans, and rice has prompted the Brazilian 
Rural Society to point out the dangers to the State of the reported decline 
in cereal harvests. Posters have been prepared and displayed urging in- 
creased production of cereals. Formerly, when new coffee plantations were 
set out, it was a common practice to plant these crops between the rows of 
small trees for 3 or 4 years; but, with the restrictions on new coffee 
plantations, this type of production has diminished sharply. 


Cotton grown between rows of coffee trees 


Land formerly or now producing coffee also is being used to some 
extent for cottor growing. This land includes that from which coffee 
trees have been removed and that on which cotton is planted between the 
rows of coffee trees. In the older coffee districts of the State, it isa 
common practice to plant an occasional row of cotton between rows of cof- 
fee trees. In some of the older coffee regions, particularly about Riberao 
Preto and Campinas, trees are being abandoned and cut dom at a rapid rate. 
See figure 8. Cotton grown on former or present coffee land, however, 
probably does not represent more than 10 percent of the cotton production 
Xf Sao Paulo. The practice of planting cotton between the rows of coffee 
trees is recognized as injurious to the trees, and frequently occurs in 
anticipation of their abandonment at an early date. 


Figure 9 shows cotton plantings between rows of coffee trees. 
There are numerous instances in the old aoffee districts of the State, 
from Riberao Preto to Campinas, where 40 to 50 percent cf the trees have 
been abandoned and cut down. It is probably an exceptisa to find a 
grower whose plantation has been so well kept up that he has not aban- 
doned some trees. Probably the heaviest abandonment has already taken 
place, but the process continues and many growers see in this continuous 
abandonment of trees the prospect of an eventual adjustment of production 
to market requirements at a satisfactory price level. 


It is quite clear that the high prices for coffee which continued 
up to 1929 kept in production many low-yield trees, which with less favor- 
able prices would have been abandoned. The relatively high returns from 
cotton have undoubtedly tended, beth directly and indirectly, to encourage 
the abandonment of these trees. Almost everywhere in the old coffee dis- 
tricts, however, it is contended, because of low yields brought about by 
the age of the trees, unfavorable soil conditions, inadequate care, and other 
causes, that most of the trees which have been abandoned had not justified 
the expenditure of labor and other costs of caring for them and that abandon- 
ment would have occurred in any event. 
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Figure 10 - Cotton erowing in an old established producing region of 
scuthern Brazil 


Figure 1l - Coffee trees 6 or 7 years old in S&o Paulo 
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At this point, it should be noted again that only in exceptional 
cases has it been necessary to cut down coffee trees in order to obtain 
land on which to plant cotton. There are some plantations where the amount 
of timberland, pasture, or cropland is so limited that to abandon part of 
the coffee trees seems to be the best means of securing land for cotton. 

In general, however, most of the coffee plantations have either pasture, 
timberland, or other land which can and is being used for cotton; and, 
although coffee trees are being cut down on these plantations, the land 
is not being used widely for cotton. 


Data for two plantations in the Riberao Preto district indicate 
the land resources of the larger plantations. On one of them, one-third 
of the number of coffee trees (1,100,000 in 1928) have been abandoned, but 
the present cotton area of 1,320 acres was former pasture land and the 
owner still has 2,400 acres of such land and 900 acres of virgin timber- 
land, which he states could be used for cotton. The 6,000 acres of cotton 
on the other plantation consisted formerly of 3,600 acres of timberland 
and brushland, 1,500 acres of past™re land, and 900 acres of coffee and 
corn land. This plantation still has 6,000 acres of good timberland and 
a larger amount of pasture land. 


Three Major Sources of Labor 


Relatively favorable returns from cotton have drawn and continue 
to draw labor away from other enterprises in Sao Paulo, as well as in 
other Brazilian States. There is very little definite statistical in- 
formation in respect to the sources of the labor supply for cotton grow- 
ing, but the following appear to have been the principal ones: (a) Former 
laborers on the coffee plantations; (b) small farmers who formerly grew 
corn, rice, and beans; (c) Japanese immigrants; and (d) native laborers 
who have migrated from other States of Brazil. Mr. Nyhus is of the opinion 
that the above order indicates the relative importance of each classifi- 
cation, but opinions differ in this respect and the first three sources 
may be of about equal importance. 


The depression in the coffee industry is especially reflected in 
the lessened demand for labor in this industry. On many of the coffee 
plantations, however, the trees are being as well cared for as at any 
time in the past and the labor supply is being maintained at as high a 
level as formerly. This is particularly the case in the newer coffee 
districts where the trees are young, yields are high, and the plantations 
may be operating profitably even at current coffee prices. There is an 
apparent tendency, however, to use less labor. The assignment of more 
trees to a family and the omission of one cultivation and other details 
of work on the plantation are general. Many colonists in the cotton 
districts state that they came from old coffee plantations in the eastern 
part of the State or in the States of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. 
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Most Japanese colonists who have entered the country during the 
past 5 years have been contracted for by the coffee plantations prior 
to their departure from Japan. One of the conditions of immigration 
under the contract is employment in the coffee plantation for a mini- 
mum Of 2 years, which enables colonists to learn some Portuguese and 
become acquainted with Brazilian conditions. After serving this 2-year 
period, they fend for themselves, and during the past 2 or 3 years 
their migration to the cotton-growing districts has been marked. In addi- 
tion to those who have left the coffee plantations, some have come from 
the Amazon Valley where the Japanese colonization projects have not 
been entirely successful. Others, who formerly grew rice, beans, and 
other crops, have also turned to cotton. 


Sao Paulo maintains a labor office with an extensive program of 
activities in order to settle immigrants from central and southern Europe 
and laborers from other parts of Brazil. When colonists arrive on the 
borders of the State, free railway transportation is provided and as- 
sistance given in finding the best location in which to settle. Statistics 
issued by the immigration office for a 5-month period, August to December 
1935, indicate that 28,014 immigrants arrived and were sent chiefly to 
the new cotton-growing districts. Many of these settlers came from the 
northeastern States, which have been subject to periodic droughts. 


There seems to be a pronounced migratory tendency among laborers 
in Sao Paulo due, apparently, to the l- and 2-year-contract system of 
hiring coffee workers and to the contimuous shifting from one coffee 
plantation to another. This tendency makes possible relatively prompt 
adjustments of the labor supply to wages and returns and may account 
in part for the rapid shift to cotton. In connection with labor supply, 
gin owners point out that the 1935-36 crop, which was the largest in 
the history of the State, was picked and marketed in a shorter period of 
time than were previous crops. In September, plantation owmmers reported 
no difficulty in finding new colonists to work the additional 1936-37 
cotton acreage. 


Land Tenancy, Rents, and Wages 


In view of the prevailing system of large landholdings, cotton 
growing in Sao Paulo is being carried on largely by cash or share tenants. 
The number of smeli owner-—operated farms is increasing and some cotton 
is grown by day laborers, but the acreage of cotton grom by owners of the 
land is probably not more than 10 to 15 percent of the total cotton area. 
Japanese tenants prefer to cash rent, and more land is rented on this 
basis than on a share basis. Rents vary considerably. The equivalent in 
American currency of cash rent for timberland recently cleared in the 
Marilia and other timber districts is approximately $3.50 per acre. In 
other districts the cash rent varies from about $1.50 to about $3 per acre. 
Very frequently tenants are required to clear the land by a 3year cash- 
rent contract. 


It is generally recorfnized that the labor prob} for ¢ o 
as 4 
growers is becoming more difficult because of the increased interest i 
cotton. The growing of cotton between the rows of coffee trees or on 
separate pieces of land is in part due to the necessity to give the 
laborers an opportunity to work tton and to insure thereby a labor 
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supply. In one instance, tne omer of a large gece has made pro- 
vision for coffee workers to buy plots of ecffee treus. je explained 
that this was the only means ch he could devise of keeping laborers. 
f orers is general on coffee plantations. 


The complaint of shortage o abore 

A share-renter on new land in the western part of the State made a detailed 
comparison of his income during the past season from cotton with his in- 
come 2 years ago when he had been employed on a coffee plantation. The 
comparison iniieated that he realized from his year's work in cotton 

twice the amcunt obtained as a labo Yr 


rer on a coffee plantetion. He em- 
phasized also his independent status 9s a cotton grower. This case, of 
3 


course, may not be representative of the commerative returns from coffee 

and ther ine Or as the appeal which cotton growing has for coffee workers. 
, Pal o~, em ~w . = Pen . YY 4 

Wages for coffee workers are advancing, but, until the coffee situation 


has lund to a greater extent than at present, there seems to be 
little prospect that coffee plantaticns will be able to compete very 
successfully for laborers attracted by the returns from cotton. 
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Farmers growing corn, beans, and rice on small pieces of lanc 
throughout the eastern half of the State constitute another source of 
labor for growing cotton. Many of them work by the day or month on coffee 
plantations. These small independent farmers have been especially at- 
tracted, it is said, to cotton growing. The shift from corn, beans, and 
rice to cotton in the general farming districts has occurred largely on 
farms of this type. 


Probably as much as 40 percent of the cotton crop in Sao Paulo is 
being grow by Japanese. At present, in accordance with the constitution 
adopted in 1934, annual immigration from any one country is restricted to 
& percent of the total number of nationals of that country which have 
settled in Brazil during the preceding 50 years, and would limit entries 
from Japan to about 3,400 immigrants per year. This calculation is based 
on estimates of a Japanese population of 176,%O0 in Broezil at the present 
time. While some exceptions to the immigration restrictions appear to 
have been made in Sao Paulo, the current influx of immigrants from Japan 
is much below that of the years immediately preceding the adoption of the 
new constitution. 
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In general there has been a concentration of Japanese in the cotton- 
growing industry. Japanese settlers are growing cotton in the newer parts 
of the State, particularly along the western timber frontier. They are 
recognized as excellent workers and as good cotton farmers, although 
cotton is a new crop to them. They are especially thorough in clenning 
and burning the land after each harvest. 
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Cecasionrlly the large landowners have gins cf their own an 
s are obliged to sell their cotton to the landowners at current 
prices. Possibly one-third of the cotton acreage is being rented 
and operated on a share basis. A SO-50 basis seems to be the most com- 
mon arrangement, with the Landowners supplying only the cleared land; 
but in some cases the landowner supplies seed and spray materials and 
the share rent, is accordingly higher. More or less financing of tne 
growers on the part of the landowmers is general with cash as well as 
with share tenants. 


On some tracts of land the rumber of tenants is so large that 
the properties are adninistered as small colonies by tne landowners. 
On a tract in Marilia which was in timber in 1932, there are now lel 
families, each working on acreage of about 30 acres. Of the 121 
families, 60 are Japanese. On anotner tract there are 106 cotton tenants, 
in addition to 4,600 people representing coffee and other farm workers 
and their families. Possibly the largest cotton grover in Sao Paulo is 
a large-scale coffee-growing and land company. The 15,000-acre tract of 
cotton operated by this company is about as much cotton as the prescnt 
administrative unit can handle efficicntly. 


The status and opportunities of ectton workers, scither as cash 
or share tenants, are considerably superior, apparently, to the conditions 
of coffee workers. Many contend that no ther crop has ever provided a 
similar opportunity for workers and their families to farm on their own 
account, to make some financial progress, and to acquire ownership of 
land. Their present conditions of living are extremely plain and primi- 
tive, but a number of tenants emphasized their improved conditions and 
prospects and contended that they would never return to the status of 
coffee laborers. Wages to pickers this past season were equivalent to 
about 50 cents per 100 pounds of unginned cotton. Present wages of farm 
laborers by the day, without board, are equivalent to from 30 to 40 cents, 
United States currency. 


Soils Chemically Poor but Physically Good 


The soils of Sao Paulo contribute greatly to the ease with which 
cotton is grown. An official soil specialist at Campinas characterizes 
the prevailing soil type in the western half of the State as "chemically 
poor but physically excellent." Although extremely friable, they contain 
a high percentage of silt and clay and, because of these fine materials, 
have a high water-holding capacity. Very little leaching occurs. All 
sOils are red or violet in color as a result of the oxidation of well- 
drained soils which occurs in the tropics, and the dark color which 
characterizes the topsoil in more temperate climates is absent. The 
topography of most of the State is rolling, and the soils are well drained. 


On the basis of a geological study recently published, the same 
soil specialist estimates that there are in the State 25,000,000 acres 
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of good cotton soil, similar to that at Marilia, of which fully 7,500,000 
acres are still in virgin timber. He does not consider these soils high 
in plant food material, and farming practices confirm this fact. The 
practice of letting soils rest after from 3 to 7 years of continuous 
cropping and the frequent references to "tired" soils would indicate 

that the soils become depleted quite rapidly. It is stated that because 
of this tendency the Japanese farmers have been eager to secure virgin 
timberlands or new lands and that already there has been some abandonment 
of the less productive, depleted soils, after two or three cotton crops, 
in favor of the newer timber and brush regions. In view of the amount 
and availability of virgin timberland and relatively fertile brushland 
and pasture land, it would seem that shifting to these will continue 

for years to come and delay the general use of commercial fertilizers. 

At Campinas, however, where cotton is planted on land formerly in coffee 
trees, the use of commercial fertilizers seems to be necessary. 


Cotton yields as reported by growers interviewed do not represent 
average yields for an entire @istrict, but a yield in 1936 of about 1,100 
pounds of unginned or 350 pounds of ginned cotton per acre was frequently 
Claimed in the recently burned timber districts. On some large tracts, 
average yields varying from 175 to 255 pounds of ginned cotton per acre 
were reported. Yields in 1935 were much lower, some complete losses 
Occurring, but yields in 1934 were good. 


Other Factors Influence Expansion in Cotton 


Machinery not used extensively 


The amount of stumps and logs cn recently burned timberland and 
brushland now planted to cotton precludes the use of plows, cultivators, 
and other machinery. Jn the general farming districts or on old pasture 
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lands, however, there is a tendency to use machinery instead of hand tools. 


At Presidente Prudente a dealer estimates that each year somewhat more 
land is being plowed and cultivated and that possibly 15 percent of the 
cotton land this past year was worked with machinery. At Avare, in an 
older farming district, it was believed that 65 percent of the cotton 
land was plowed and cultivated. A few tractors are in use for plowing 
on coffee plantaticas where cotton is being planted on old pasture lands. 


Insect and disease problems not serious to date 


The Cotton Section of the Sao Paulo Department of Agriculture is 
-in charge of seed disinfection and distribution. The disinfecting of 
seed to kill the larva of the pink boll worm is compulsory. Spraying 
for the cotton leaf worm is now very general, but an experience in 1935 
is a commentary on the newmess of the cotton industry. Much of the 1923 
and 1934 acreage had not been sprayed and, when a particularly heavy in- 
festation of leaf worm developed in 1935, the country was inadequately 
supplied with arsenate of lead and other arsenical spraying materials. 
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As a consequence, many farmers lost their crops. Yo date, however, insect 
and disease troubles hove not been particularly serious, but experience 
thus far is too short-lived to »rowide a basis for judging their eventual 
extent. 


Ginning fucilities improving 


Growers sell their cotton umginned. The number of gins has increased 
from 1023 in July 1923 to 579 in Juiy 1936, with 891 stands and 67,201 saws. 
Old gins have been discarded, modern gins have been built, and, in general, 
ginring equipment is now considered efficient and up-to-date. Large cotton 
buyers are called upon to do consaé@erable financing of growers through the 
owners of local gins. 


Price relationsnips have favored cotton 


Tne expansion in cotton acreage of the State is due, @rimarily, to 
the altered situation of prices ang returns in which prices of cotton rela- 
tive to prices of coffee, corn, beams, rice, and cattle have been more 
favorable than formerly. The relation of cotton prices to coffee prices 
is of the most significance, but relatively high cotton prices also have 
attracted labor, land, and capital” from corn and other farm enterprises. 


A study of cotton versus coffee in Brazil, published in Foreign 
Crops and Markets, December 9, 1936, indicates that over a 35-year veriod, 
from 1901 to 1935, annual unit export values of cotton have varied from 
13 percent below to 373 percamt above unit export values of coffee. In the 
S-year period from 1926 to 1929, prior to the sharp break in coffee prices, 
however, export vakues of cotton on an average were only about 6 percent 
above export values of coffee. The premium of export values of cotton over 
those of coffee in 1930 was 40 pnercent and in 1931, 19 percent. After de- 
ducting the export tax of 45 milreis per bag on coffee, the percentage 
premium of export values of cotton over those of coffee in 1932 was 77 per- 
cent; in 1935, 61 percent; in 1934, 106 percent; in 1935, 192 percent; and 
in 1936 (first 8 months), 148 percent. Only during the World War years did 
the vercentage premium of cotton over coffee exceed the 1935 figure. Abso- 
lute milreis prices of cotton also are high. Only in 1923 and 1924 were 
the average export values, in milreis, of cotton higher than in 1938 and 1936. 


The export values of coffee, moreover, do not completely reflect the 
depression in the coffee industry of Brazil at the present time. There are 
additional taxes of about 13 milreis (about 78 cents at open market rate of 
exchange) per bag (152 pounds) on coffee and apparently the only tax on 
cotton is a state tax,which is negligible, being only 10 reis per kilosram 
(less than 3 comte per 100 pounds). Probably a more important factor than 
additionz;l taxes is the percent of the crop which growers are 
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compelled to sell to the Coffee Control Department at fractions of the 
market prices and described as "sacrifice quotas." Coffee purchases, 
beginning with 1931, had as a primary objective the removal of excess 
stocks by burning. Forty percent of the 1933-% crop was bought at only 30 
milreis ($1.80) per bag (40 percent of the estimated current farm price). 
During the current season, the "sacrifice" quota is 30 percent of each 
grower's crop at a price of 5 milreis per bag (equivalent to approximately 
30 cents United States currency per 132 pounds). The latter hardly covers 
the cost of bags and delivery to country stations. In the current season, 
therefore, market prices are obtainable for only 70 percent of the crop. 


The inability of the coffee growers to market their coffee freely 
has also affected their attitude toward the crop. The rate at which the 
crop can flow to the market is subject to governmental control and regu- 
lation, and final liquidation of a crop is reported to be a slow process. 
Retirement of the coffee loans and lifting of the export tax of 45 milreis 
per bag does not appear to be in early prospect. Estimates by growers 
indicate that farm prices of coffee are not more than half the 1928 and 
early 1929 rates. 


In addition to the disparity between coffee and cotton prices, 
relatively higher prices have prevailed for cotton than for other impor- 
tant crops. For 6 years prior to 1936, corn prices remained at a com- 
paratively low level and showed no upward trend, while cotton prices tended 
upward. For the 1936 corn crop, prices are about 50 percent higher than 
they were in 19% and 1935, which fact may check the shift from corn to 
cotton and possibly bring about a substitution of corn for cotton on some 
lands. This latter prospect was indicated at Avare. 


Sugar prices have maintained more nearly a normal relation or parity 
with cotton prices than have those of any other major farm crop, primarily 
because of sugar production control measures in Brazil. 


Currency depreciation 


The depreciation of Brazilian currency has been a major factor 
contributing to the high milreis prices of cotton and to the disparity 
between cotton prices and the prices of other farm products, notably corn, 
which are on a purely domestic consumption basis. Due more to currency 
depreciation than to any other factor, milreis prices of cotton in 1935 


were the highest since 1925 with the exception of a few months in the 1932-33 


crop year, when prices at Sao Paulo were not on an export basis. Prices 
for corn not only remained unchanged for 2 or 3 years following the begin- 
ning of currency depreciation in late 1929 but remained practically constant 
until the short crop of 1936 was harvested. The higher prices for corn 
this season suggest possible readjustments in the general price structure 
in Brazil. Such a development would tend to reduce the disparity between 
prices of export crops and crops grown for domestic consumption. 
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Governmental encouragement 


Mr. Nyhus was improssed by the widespread awakening to the pos- 
sibilities of cotton as a crop adapted to conditions in Sao Paulo. Fed- 
eral and State agencies not only have been of assistance in such matters 
as experiment station and educational work, seed distribution, and in- 
spection services, but have carried on an active publicity campaign 
encouraging cotton production. In their efforts to stimulate cotton 
production, these agencies have been influenced in no small part by the 
desirability of a broader diversification of agriculture and a lesser 


+ 


dependence on coffee as an export crop. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE 
GERMAN~CANADIAN TRADE AGREEMENTS ... 


In recent years, there has deen a close narellel in the 
nature of, and development iu, the trade of the United States 
and Canada with Germany. Therefore the trade and payment 
agreements recently concluded between Germany and Canada are 
of special significance. ‘The decline in exports from these 
two countries to Germany resulted from the latter's attempt to 
achieve self-sufficiency in agriculture, to conserve foreign 
exchange, and to bring about a bilateral balance of trade 
with individual countries. Exports from both Canada and the 
United States to Germany have consisted largely of agricul- 
tural products. In 1929, the United States enjoyed a favor- 
able balance of trade with Germany to the extent of approxi- 
mately 2 to l. During the same ye2r, Canadian trade witn 
Germany was favorable to the extent of approximately 4 tol. 
By 1935 the United States trade with Germany was favorable 
only to the extent of about 3 to 2, while Canada actually 
imported more from Germany than it exported to that country. 


The simultaneous conclusion on a most-favored-nation basis of 
provisional trace and payment agreenents between Germany and Canada on 
October 22, 1936, marks an interesting step in German-Canadian trade re- 
lations. In these agreements, Carada, an overseas agricultural exvort- 
ing country, whick formerly had a very large favorable balance of trade 
with Germany, has agreed to conduct trade on the basis of importing as 
mach from Germany in value as Germany imports from Canada. This, of 

course, is in line with Germany's recent commercial policy as exempli- 
fied by the various barter and cleavunce agreements concluded in recent 
years. Of particular interest is the consent by Canada of the allocation 
of definite percentage shares ef forcign exchange arising from sales of 
German products in Canada for the purchase of specified Canadian products. 


In 1929, German imports from Canada were slightly in excess of 
300,000,000 Reichsmarks (about $71, GOO, 060 at current rate of exchange), 
of which about five-sixths consisted of foodstuffs, largely wheat 
German exports to Canada, on the other hand, were valuod at only about 
$20,000,000. Subsequently, the volume of trade dwindled rapidly, though 
Canada still maintained exports at two or three times the value of im- 
ports from Germany until 1935. In es German imports from Canada vir- 
tually ceased, amounting to only about $5,000,000 as compared with ex- 
ports to Canada of about $9,000, 000; and in 1936 the trade continued 
small, with about an equal movement in both directions. 


Based on a report by Loyd V. Steere, Agricultural Attache, Berlin, Germany. 
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The new provisional agreements will tend to improve the immedi- 
ate position of Canada in the German market. In the long run, however, 
they would seem to be unfavorable for Canada in view of the character of 
that country's trade with Germany, since the only way in which Canada 
can increase exports to Germany is by increasing imports of German goods. 
An increasé in Canadian imports from Germany, of course, will depend up- 
on the ability to dispose of such imports in the Canadian market. The 
bilateral balancing of trade between the two countries will normally 
tend to restrict the movement of goods. 


Certain provisions in the new agreements, however, are designed 
to facilitate current business and possibly to increase to some extent 
the present small volume of trade between the two countries. The pay- 
ment arrangements are particularly significant in this respect. These 
involve an undertaking by the German Government to make available for 
the purchase of Canadian products all the foreign exchange accruing from 
German exports to Canada. The German foreign exchange authorities are 
authorized to grant foreign exchange certificates to German importers 
each month equal to the receipts of foreign exchange from exports to 
Canada in the second preceding month. In order to meet the practical 
requirements of the trade, the exchange authoritics will be permitted 
to grant such certificatcs in advance for a period up to 6 months, but 
the monthly amounts shall not excced the relatively small monthly aver- 
age value of exports to Canada in 1955. During the first 2 months of 
the agrecment, Germany also will make available an adequate amount of 
foreign excnange accruing in the base month. 


These payment arrangements, which are modeled after those prevail- 
ing in respect to German trade with Englend, constitute a less cumbersome 
arrengement than heretofore in effect. The German Government, in order 
to insure receipt of the necessary foreign exchange, will no longer per- 
mit payment for exports to Canada through compensation or in Aski or 
blocked a/ marks except during the first 6 months of the agreement, when 
compensation trade will be permitted provided it does not affect the un- 
dertakings in the agreement as to individual commodities. The immediate 
advantage to Canada in these payment arrangements is that all the pro- 
ceeds of German exports to Canada will now be utilized for the purchase 
of Canadian goods, whereas formerly a considerable share of these pro- 
ceeds were, no doubt, used for the purchaso of goods from other countries. 


The provisions under which Germany undertakes to allocate a def- 
inite share of the proceeds of German exports to Canada for the purchase 


a/ Aski marks are those resulting from the sale of foreign goods in 
Germany, which, under Government control, may be used for the purchase 
for export of certain German goods. Blocked marks originate primarily 
from banking anc security transactions and may, under certain conditions 
controlled by the German Govemment, be used for the purchase of German 


goocs for export. 
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of specified Canadian farm products are highly important from an agri- 
cultural standpoint. Germany has agreed to utilize at least 35 percent 
of the foreign exchange proceeds, with no maximum amount specified, for 
the importation of Canadian wheat; 5 peroent is allocated for the pur- 
chase of fresh epples, with an annual maximum, however, of $600,0C0 
(Canadian); 1.25 percent is allotied to seeds with an annual maximun of 
$160,000; and other percentages are allocated for salmon, fishoil, lunter, 
and asbestos. A detailed schedule showing the allocation cf exchange, 

by products, is given below. The unallocated balance (adout 35 percent) 
may be utilized for the purchase cf any products desired by the German 
Government. Taking the 1935 expogts of Germany to Canada as a basis, the 
unallocated balance would involve epproximately $800,C00 a month. Increased 
imports into Canade from Germany would, of course, reise this amount 


correspondingly. 


Schedule of German foreign exchange allocations a/ 
for purchases from Canada 
(Under Article VI of the German-Canadian Peyment Agreement) 


Commodity Percentages Annual maximun value 
Canadian dollars 


Wheat b/ ew wererevenevareerccvereces 35.09 No maximum 
BIOS, COOSs coccdevecenedssecercers 5.01 600, OOO 


0 
Apples, ArLedserccrccccscccccvevccsece 0.50 60, 000 
0 20, 000 
20,000 


CHOCEOc cc vonccescccesccecgccccceegees Oe2k 
HOMNGY se ceccceocsevrevccsecccegccecseese 0.20 
Sausage casings! 
Beef Casings. .csccccccsccsvvevcccce 0 
NOM COGINTSes cccccerrecvecccsecsccce O 
SOCUS co cccccvcccvevccecececeseseseeces 1. 
Pa 

0 

( 


0 60, COO 
No maximam 
160, CON 
275, 000 


a SPPPPPrrrerrirererir ee 
25, 000 


Salmon, LTVOSON cc ccccccsccsccvcerseses 


m 0% Ody 
OANO MT wo 


BAINO. GPE BM, oo 0 5 4060 00 O60 cc ceecsecs iP 15,000 
BTR, FIOBEMc cc ccrescececcevsceesveces 0.5 75, C00 
LODStOrS, CANNCH.ccccccccsssecvcccees 0.20 20, OCO 
DAMME o wo0 6604000 0bebeeereteecesers 1.40 No maximum 
BANOS 1 «0.000.048 cote caceceeucceceteses 209 No maximum 
Black and silver fox skins, undressed. 1.59 No maximum 
TAMNDES, GAWMNe cececccccescesrcescvoceces 2.009 No maximum 
POZWOOd.. cercccccrcevecssevscevscecns 0.20 20, 000 
Woodpulpcccececrrcccccccccsevcccscscces 1.00 100, 0CO 
ABKDESTOS cc cccscrecccsvccreceseseceece 8.00 No maximum 
Parts of agricultural machines....e.. O62 20, 000 
Ice hockey equipment .ceeesressevevees O02 20, OOO 


a/ Foreign exchange arising from sale of German goods in Canada. 
b/ To be imported through the Reich Control Board for Grain and Feeding 
Stuffs, Berlin, or with its permission, 


PS 
Or 
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It is evident that Canada will be assured a market in Germany for 
epproximately $3,000,000 worth of wheat, or about 2,500,000 bushels, more 
or less, depending upon prices. This amount could be doubled if the 
German Government should devote all of the unallocated exchanse to the 
purchase of wheat, but it could be further increased only if Canadian 
imports from Cermany shouli rise substantially. It is expected, there- 
fore, that imports of Canadian wheat will remain far below the average 
imports of 18,000,000 bushels during the period 1930-1934. The agree- 
ments, however, assure the importation of considerably more Canadian 


wheat by Germany than the very small imports in 1935 and 1936, 


The conditions under which Germany will import Canadian apples 
The allotment of 5 percent 


appear to be quite advaatageous for Canada. 

of the foreign exchange reccipts would seem to assure Canada of a German 

outlet for 250,000 to 300,000 boxes of apples as a minimum during the 

current season, with possibly 100,000 boxes additional if Germany should 
cified in the agreement. 


buy up to the maximum figure of $600,000 spe 
Such purchases would be considerably in excess of previous Canadian ap- 


ple exports to Cermany. The largest imports from Canada in any one year 
125,COO boxes. 


occurred in 1934, when takings amounted to approximately 
It is difficult to forecast how Gemany is likely to utilize the 
unallocated 35 percent of foreign exchange receipts from 
Canada. Germany has considerable need not only for agricultural prod- 
ucts which have hitherto made up the bulk of the imvorts from Canada but 
also for raw materials such as ore and asbestos. It is to be anticipated, 
however, that a part of the unallocated exchange will be used for wheat, 
2 part possibly for apples, and some for barley if Canada should be ina 
position to export that product. The balance will probably be distributed 
over a considerable number of products. Thus, the agrecment appears to 
favor Canadien agricultural interests at the expense of other Canadian 


export industries. 


exports to 


Cther features of the trade agreement are the consideration clause 
(Article III) requiring both Governments to give due consideration to 
each other's interests in the importation of soods from each other, and 
the undertaking (Article IV) to give such consideration also in case of 
the limitation or prohibition of imports of certain goods. These clauses 
mean that Canadian interests are to be respected by the German author- 
ities in the allocation of import and foreign exchange permits, and also 
in regard to the often arbitrary purchases of the monopoly organizations, 
thus removing much of the ambiguity which might otherwise exist under the 


most-favored=-nation clause. : 


The provision with respect to most-favored-nation treatment (Arti- 
cle I of the Commercial Agreement) merely extends the arrangement hither- 
to prevailing under the modus vivendi in effect since January l, 1933 .a/ 


a/ Under which Germany enjoys the Canadian intermediate rate. 
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The exceptions to such treatment (Article 11), in addition to Canada's 
reservation under the Ottawa Agreement. and the common ones with respect 
to frontier zone trade and eventual customs unions, include one affect- 
ing Germany that is of more than ordinary interest. This is the excep- 
tion of any arrangements that may grow out of the proposals made at a 
conference of 15 European countries held at Stresa in September 1932. 

As a result of this conference the importing countries of western and 
central Europe undertook to grant preferential treatment to the agri- 
cultural products imported from the 4 Danubian countries, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The preferential arrangements were 
made contingent upon general reductions in import duties by the afore- 
mentioned Danubian countries. ‘These proposals still figure in the con- 
versations and general aims, both political and economic, of the eastem 
and central European countries, including Germany and Italy. The German- 
Austrian-Itealian rapprochement has undoubtedly cleared away some of the 
important barriers to the realization of the Stresa ideas. 


The new agreements came into force on November 15, 1936, and will 
remain in force for one year. Article V of the trade agreement, hovever, 
provides that if the economic results expected do not materialize, or 
if one party considers itself placed at a considerable disadvantage by 
measures of the other party, immediate negotiations aiming at their cor- 
rection may be requested. If such negotiations do not lead to satisfac- 
tory arrangements within a period of 4 weeks, the agreement can be ter- 
minated on 6 weeks! notice. Unless denounced by September 14, 1937, the 
agreements continue in effect, subject to termination on 2 months' notice. 
Article VI of the provisional trade agreement provides for its replacement 
by a general convention of commerce and navigation as soon as possible. 


> 
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Result of Dairy Relief Mcasures in Netherlands 


Relicf anc. control measures in the Netnerlands during the past 
3 or 4 years have not brought about the downward adjustments in milk 
cow numbers and milk production that was anticinated, according to a 
report to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from its Berlin office. 
Total cattle numbers, including young cottle, young milk cows, and 
cattle for fattening, have been reduced as a result of the Governnent 
slaughter orogran and the Llinitation pliced on the number of calves 
which nay be retained fron a calendar year's calf crop. A subsidy to 
milk producers, however, has encouraged farmers to hold on to their old 
cows, and milk production has increased. 


The milk subsidy is financed by excise taxes on dniry products | 
consumed in the Netacrlands, coroenssting taxes on competitive products, : 
and monoooly fees on imported dairy orotucts and feedstuffs. These taxes, 
togetsuer with the nigh oricus :unintained oa cotrolled agricultural cone 
moditics in the Netherlands, have resulted in reduced donestic consunption 

all dairy products excent cheese. Consequently, a larger proportion 
of the total nilk production has been available for exvort. 


Pn STR Te 


Production for export ans shifted toward such products os butter 
and dried milk, which are lenst affected by restrictions in foreign nar- 
kets. While no direct export subsidy is being paid, the oroduction bounty 
to milk producers has enabled tnem to continue producing By surplus, which 
must be sold in the exoort market at world prices. These in many ine 
stances are lower than vrodaction costs. Tne ago of the :aajority of the 
milk cows indicates, however, that the vresent high level of nilk pro- 
duction noy be temporary. Increasing beef vorices are also exnected to 
stimulate the liquidation of the nunbers of oid nilk covs. 


German Frets and Gils Progran 


One of Gernany's nost difficult raw material probdlens since the de- 
pletion of the Reich's forsign exchange funds has been the question of oils 
and forts. The result nas been energetic efforts on the orart of the Govern- 
ent to promote donestic production. With the inauguration in Seotember 1936 
of the second 4yuar plan, these cfforts have bowen intensified, according 
to a report from Consul Erik W. Magnuson 1+ Honburs. 


The volicy of the Reich Governnient under the second 4year plan will 
be to restrict imports of fats and 2ils, in order t9 econonize on forcige 
excaoange and to oronote in every wxy possidle a continued cxoansion,. 
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The orogran also has involved widesorens governmental control of 
narketing, governmental ourcnasing ond storing of inmortcd lInrc, the es- 
tablisnncut of a wnsling fleet to reduce dependence on imoortcd whale 
blubber usec orincivally in the nearcorine industr>-, and the use of Govern 

aent subsidized munrmalade as a substitute for butter. All of these ef- 
Torts are to be intensiticd under the second 46-your ple. Desszite these 
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i 
Agriculturel and Cocovrative Bank of Bulgeria under control of the Gov 
nent, it is revorted by Consul Cavendish 7. Canmon i 
insurance lay of January 13, 1911, voroviced only for insurmce against 
It was later broadened to incl 


other natural calanities. 
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Insurance for orncticrlly all cerval,, fodcer, fruit, vogctrble, 


fiber, tobacco, and nut crovs is now available. All farners are clitib 
The maxinun liability is cdeterninec on tne oesis of a fixed scenle of ine 
comes ner acre, The country is divided into 15 arens for Coterninin: 
the premiun rates. 

Special insurance clsO ans Deen oroviced for livestock. This is 
aglinistored tnrsugh scecial cocoerntive insurance associntions located 
at various oOints in the cowitry. Tae ain of these associations is to 
insure the livestock of their nenbers xztainst Ccath by disense or ngainst 
injury frou any couse beyond the comtrol of theo oynor. 

A linit is fixec on tne insursole age Of livestock, and aninsls 
suifering from certain diseases or sudject to excessive work are not ine 
surable. Policies are written for 1 year only. The naximm liavility 
on the various catesories of livestock is fixe@ annually. ‘Thenevor a 
menver of an association sells to onothcr mender, the insurance vasses 
to the new ovwmer. In the event of an outoreak of discases among his 
livestock, tne insurec owner :mst follow the instructions of the associa- 


tion. 
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Panana Proposes Distribution of Land to poor Ferners 
An agrarian neasure introcuced in the National Assenably of Panara 
on Novenoer 6, 1936, pronoses the issurnce of 50eyenr lund bon’s, fron 
the oroceccs of waich tae Governnent would eitner cxyromriate wits ine 
~emity or purchase wicultivated ion’ for free Cistribution t2 voor 
farners, according to Charge d'affaires ac Interin, Fayotte J. Mexor 
in Panarna,. 
The bond issue would be for sne million balboas ($1,000,090) at 
4 percent interest ver annun anc: woulc be guaranteed by « first lien on 
soecinl real estate taxes oroposed in the dill. Tho orincival and in- 
terest on tne dDonis ‘reulu be exerwote. fro: all existinz or future tnaxese 
The bonds would be sacceoted by the Government in the payment real Co 
tate taxes more tann 2 veers in arrears anil for curtain otacr obligations 
Overdue to the Banco Nacional. 
Only the Executive Pover coull buy or expropriate uncultivated land 
fron vrivnte owners vith thece bons, nrn¢ the purcuase or the in*ennifi- 
cation cOsts would not exceec the average velue of the Lani as given in tae 
Tax Register during the last 5 yerrs.e The svecinl renl esirte traces pro 
posec. in the bill would be levied at a orosressive rate cerencing on the 
area Of uncultivated loni in the possession of the owner. Whe proposed 
taxes on sucnu uncultiveted lond would be dondled every 10 years, 
The orincivle of 2 reduction in Large wipredcuctive land noldings 
for the denefit of small farners is receiving frvurnole connent in the 
Republic, Mr. Flexer reports. The objective is to dovzlon the nation's 
ogriculture to maxima cnvacity. 
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